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I HAVE never approached an audience or a subject with such 


- diffidence as I do to-night. Six months in China, travelling over 


a great deal of the country and talking with all sorts and conditions 
of men, have left on my mind so many impressions, such con- 
fusions of names and events, that I find it difficult to keep a 
just balance, or to find any single thread of interest and purpose 
running through the whole. I shall not describe the actual 
events of the past year. You have followed them day by day 
in the newspapers presented by more experienced hands than 
mine. I will try instead to give you some glimpse of my thoughts 
as they have taken shape under the direct influence of those 
events. 

I have found no panacea for our troubles in China, nor can I 
see what the future hasin store. Buta few facts, a few tendencies, 
seem to stand out. I shall express my own opinion about them 
and you shall judge, from a wider evidence than I can marshal 
to-night, to what extent they are sound and practicable. 

The outstanding fact in the situation is the breakdown of the 
government machine in China. There is no Central Government 
to deal with the affairs that concern the whole country—defence, 
foreign affairs and communications. That is a handicap. But 
it is an even greater handicap that most of the local authorities 
cannot exercise any effective control. The absence of govern- 
ment is at the root of all China’s troubles to-day. Absence of 
government means absence of security. And where there is no 
security the springs of productive enterprise, of trade and of life 


itself run down. The great need then is the recreation of some 
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machinery of government which will be acceptable to the Chinese 
and suitable for their requirements as a member of the family of 
nations—a position into which modern China has been forced 
by the invention of the steam-engine. 

The collapse of the government machine has been caused 
by the fact that the country is in the throes of a fourfold revolu- 
tion—political, economic, social and intellectual. These revolu- 
tions have all been influenced, though not actually caused, by 
China’s sudden contact with the West. She had lived alone so 
long that she was peculiarly subject to infection, and she came 
in contact with the West when the air was thick with revolution. 
It is so still. The same four revolutions are in progress every- 
where. A Chinese friend of mine, who has been studying life in 
this country, made the shrewd remark that England has a revolu- 
tion every year, but is so well inoculated that the necessary 
resistances have been developed, and so the evolutionary process 
continues with a minimum of dislocation and pain. China, on 
the other hand, is in a revolutionary fever, and everyone is 
suffering, Chinese and foreigners alike. 

The symptoms of the trouble are incessant wars, the coming 
and going of victorious leaders who have no time to consolidate 
any civil administration, banditry, excessive taxation, and the 
terrorism of those who have money by those who have guns. The 
farmers have no interest in growing crops which they cannot 
carry safely to market; the factories cannot convince their 
workers that industry is an economic and not a political activity ; 
the up-country dealers find difficulty in collecting goods for 
exchange or export; the railways are too busy carrying troops to 
carry grain and coal; and the importing merchants will not sell 
goods for which they would be paid only in worthless paper. 
And so vast areas of the country have been economically sterilised 
for months at atime. Political life is shaken by personal rivalries, 
family life by insistent demands for individual freedom; and 
intellectual life by a new spirit of criticism which holds no tradi- 
tion too sacred for inquiry. Such symptoms are necessarily 
disruptive. They are causing great tragedies, but they are not 
altogether signs of decadence or decay. 

In the general chaos Chinese and foreigners are suffering 
together. The material losses have been enormous. In addition 
to the loss and suffering there has been an atmosphere of fear 
and panic, accompanied by fanatical outbursts, poisoning all 
personal relations not only between Chinese and foreigners, but 
between father and son, friend and friend. The old geniality, 
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the will to live and let live which endeared the Chinese to three 
generations of our fellow-countrymen, has been overlaid. for the 
moment by a sense of suspicion. That, of course, will pass. 
The nature of the Chinese has not changed. 

In the spring of this year everyone was in a state of extreme 
tension as a result of mob violence at Hankow and the attack 
on foreigners living at Nanking. By the early summer a group 
of Soviet emissaries had gained control of the political and military 
machine of the Southern Party at Hankow, and seemed likely 
to involve China in an organised communistic experiment under 
Soviet domination. The force of their propaganda was directed 
against all foreigners as “ capitalists and imperialists,” and 
especially against the British. It was carried to lengths which 
became an incitement to war. It is difficult to give you any idea 
of the sense of humiliation which we endured at Hankow and in 
the Yangtse Valley during those summer months. It seemed 
for a time as if a collision was inevitable. But the British were 
. determined not to be forced into a ccllision with the Chinese at 
the dictation of others. The policy of “‘ patience and conciliation ”’ 
was loyally maintained. The forbearance of the British com- 
munities was remarkable, and the restraint, discipline and good- 
humour of our naval and military forces were beyond all praise. 

The crash came from within, suddenly and dramatically. 
The Russian-trained army, which had marched unopposed from 
Canton to the Yangtse, was at last held up and defeated on its 
way to attack Peking. The leading Russians fled to Moscow, 
and Communism was so discredited that anti-communist slogans 
became almost as popular as those against Imperialism had been. 
The Chinese are an adventurous people.. They will try anything 
once. But they are a practical people, with a long and varied 
experience of political experiment, and their brief acquaintance 
with Soviet Communism has given them nothing and cost them a 
lot. They have an instinctive distrust of the ruthlessness on 
which Soviet Communism depends for its effective purpose. 

The decline of Soviet influence removed some of the bitterness 
from the anti-foreign campaign, but it weakened the machinery 
of organisation. The Russians certainly knew how to organise, 
and they had brains. The Southern leaders, freed from the iron 
discipline of the Soviet party system, split up into a number of new 
factions. And no party, no group, has yet emerged with the 
strength necessary to consolidate its position over any consider- 
able area, or to fulfil the first function of a government-security 
for the people. 
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A few militarists and politicians have made, and are still 
making, money out of chaos; a good many bullies are terrorising 
their neighbours on the pretext of patriotism ; a few foreigners are 
benefiting by the sale of arms. But they are a small, though 
powerful and articulate, minority. There are men of ability, 
integrity and patriotism in all parties. The Chinese people of 
all classes and the foreigners in China have now only one thought— 
peace. The Chinese seem too stunned and bewildered even to 
make suggestions for the restoration of peace. The foreigners 
have made various proposals, not for making peace but for 
preparing a way towards peace. They may be described roughly 
under the three headings of Withdrawal, Intervention and 
Co-operation. 

Before considering these suggestions in detail it is important 
to keep one fact in mind. There is a general impression in China 
that the presence of the foreigner and of foreign relations are 
the cause of all the trouble. The Chinese have accepted this 
interpretation of their difficulties under the influence of intensive 
propaganda. They have accepted it the more readily because 
Western influence, with all its political and economic implications, 
is a new and conspicuous element in China’s eternal readjustments 
to evolving life. Foreign influence is in reality a minor factor 
in the problem. But it is the part of the problem with which we 
are directly concerned, and we are more likely to get on solid 


ground if we concentrate on the part of the problem which we 
can understand and can influence. 


Withdrawal.—The suggestion of foreign withdrawal is based 
on the idea that the foreigner should clear out of China if the 
Chinese do not want him; that he should abandon all treaties 
and leave the Chinese to work out their own salvation. This 
idea has had various practical manifestations. 

A considerable number of doctors, teachers and missionaries, 
most of them Americans, have left China with the declared 
intention of not returning to a country where their presence and 
work is apparently unwelcome. The loss of this altruistic 
element is a real loss to the Chinese. The American people 
contribute something like {5,000,000 annually to constructive 
welfare work in China; the people of the British Empire also 
contribute a very substantial sum. This financial help from the 
West is an important material asset; it is an open question 
whether it would be available in the absence of the foreign 
worker. 
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The unconditional abandonment of all treaties at this moment 
would destroy the Customs administration and the few elements 
of comparative security still left. The credit of China would 
suffer at least a temporary collapse, and the difficulties of recon- 
struction would be immensely increased. 

There are far more Chinese in America and in countries under 
the British flag than there are Americans or British in China. 
The Chinese living under foreign flags enjoy a security, prosperity 
and freedom of enterprise which are greater than that obtainable 
by the foreigner in China under the existing treaties. 

The abandonment of China by the British and Americans— 
“ hands-off China ” on the part of the English-speaking world— 
would not solve either her external or internal problems. 

A general though modified form of withdrawal has been in 
progress throughout the whole of China during the last few 
months. The up-country foreigners of whatever nationality 
or occupation have been recalled to the Treaty Ports by their 
. Own authorities. This is known as “ shortening the line.” That 
such a situation will be accepted as a final solution of the foreign 
problem is unthinkable. The day is surely past when the Chinese 
will contemplate the confinement of their foreign guests in the 
Treaty Ports as they once confined them in Canton. China is 
moving forward as a modern nation, and the next step is more 
likely to be in the direction of extending to the British in China 
the same treatment as the Chinese receive in this country. 

I find it impossible to believe that the policy of withdrawal 
would be either sound, practicable or welcome to the Chinese. 

The retrocession of the British concession at Hankow has 
been quoted as a measure of withdrawal. I do not think that 
is a correct interpretation. Retrocession, unhappy as were the 
conditions accompanying it, took tie form of a new contract, 
concluded to meet an insistent appeal for a greater equality in 
international relations. Its value as an experiment can only 
be tested by time. It would in my opinion be unfortunate if 
anything was done to change the terms of that contract. There 
is no immediate danger to the lives of our fellow-countrymen. 
Their properties and vested interests lie largely outside the 
limits of the old concession, and their trade is dependent on 
security in the country and on the good-will of their customers— 
things which are beyond the bounds of territorial safeguards. 


Intervention.—Intervention is a term which has been used to 
cover a vast field of possible endeavour. It is most generally 
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employed to advocate foreign assistance in restoring order. Up 
to the present the Chinese have shown no desire for such assistance, 
and no Power or group of Powers is likely to embark on so vast 
and hazardous an adventure unless and until the Chinese them- 
selves come forward with a request for help. 

Attempts have been made to interpret the International 
Defence Force at Shanghai as a measure of intervention. This is 
not a fact. The Defence Force was sent out, and has been used, 
for purely local defence. It was the natural resource of foreign 
governments as a protection for the lives and properties of their 
subjects and citizens. It has been used with the greatest restraint 
and has accomplished its object. ‘When we remember the events 
at Nanking and in the Yangtse Delta during the early spring it is 
not too much to claim that the presence ef this Force prevented a 
tragedy which might have involved China in war. 


Co-operation.—There remains only one alternative, the alterna- 
tive of closer co-operation. Our material interests, as well as our 
international responsibilities, are against withdrawal. There 
are no advocates in responsible circles for forcing assistance on 
an unwilling China. Closer co-operation with the Chinese, and 
disinterested help without infringement of their susceptibilities 
or sovereignty, must therefore be considered seriously. 

Co-operation, in order to be effective, must represent some- 
thing active. Purely passive gestures of conciliation have served 
a useful purpose, but something more is necessary now. We have 
taught the Chinese to demand a greater return from life than 
they have been getting in the past—things in which we ourselves 
believe—and we cannot evade a moral responsibility to try to 
help them towards their new goal. The goal is represented 
roughly by a higher standard of living, by greater individual 
freedom and responsibility, and by that new adventure of living 
which we call Democracy. They had at one time hopes of our 
help in their struggle to modernise their country, hopes which 
ran high in the days of their co-operation with us in the Great 
War. They met a great disillusionment at Versailles and in the 
delays attending the fulfilment of the promises made to them at 
the Washington Conference. The British have never “ exploited ” 
China, but we failed to help them actively when they asked and 
needed our help. They turned to Russia instead. Before they 
are likely to turn again to us we shall have to convince them 
that we have something solid to offer, and that our help would be 
disinterested. 
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If we are to have an opportunity to help China out of her 
present troubles, the first thing necessary is the restoration of 
confidence and harmony. A slow process perhaps, but there is 
no short cut. The process will require sacrifice on our part as 
well as on the part of the Chinese, but no sacrifice will be too 
great if it is actually helping towards the reconstruction of a 
strong and prosperous China. 

The first move towards closer co-operation has been made 
by His Majesty’s Government. They have formally announced 
their willingness to negotiate new treaties with the Chinese as 
soon as they are ready to negotiate. They have defined in 
broad outline their suggestions for a new basis of international 
relationship. They have accepted the principle of tariff autonomy 
and of equality in taxation for all. They have given their 
adherence to an international programme for the progressive 
abolition of extraterritoriality—on lines which will afford reason- 
able security for foreign interests without thrusting upon China 
sudden and dangerous responsibilities in her difficult days of 
political transition. Our Government, in fact, has taken an 
active step towards the restoration of confidence. The restora- 
tion of harmony must rest to a large extent upon individual 
effort in China. 


It may clear the ground if I touch upon some points which 
are, in the opinion of the Chinese, stumbling-blocks in the way 
of a better understanding. 

Freed from the intensity of a hostile propaganda they are 
beginning to realise that the effect of the “‘ unequal treaties ” on 
their internal problems of reconstruction has been greatly exag- 
gerated. They realise, as we do, that the time has come for a 
revision of the old treaties, and they will be able to approach that 
problem in a practical and constructive way as soon as a national 
government emerges. 

But they are at the moment more concerned with equality of 
treatment than with unequal treaties. They want to be sure 
that the sovereignty of China will be respected in any new con- 
tracts. They demand a greater equality of treatment from the 
foreigners in their own country. This is a social rather than a 
political question. But Chinese life is built on a social rather 
than a political basis. This point is therefore of great importance 
to them. They have a vague feeling that the foreigners, and 
especially the British, have adopted a colonising attitude in 
regard to two important and conspicuous activities—the adminis- 
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trations of the International Municipality at Shanghai and of the 
Maritime Customs. 

They are pressing insistently for such representation in these 
two administrations as will be clear and unquestioned evidence 
of Chinese sovereignty. They want to take their part in them, 
to learn what we have to teach, and to see some prospect of 
eventual Chinese control in activities and responsibilities which 
naturally appertain to China. 

There is no need to advance any defence for the two adminis- 
trations in question. Their very success stimulates the Chinese 
desire for participation in them. The great and prosperous 
port of Shanghai has been built up and administered for seventy 
years by a council of merchants, amateurs at government and 
busy men, and by executive departments in charge of the police, 
finance and public works. Even in these days of intense diffi- 
culty and responsibility the Municipality has carried on an 
administration which is remarkable for its efficiency and its 
integrity. The customs administration has built up and main- 
tained a machinery which is the very bulwark of China’s credit. 

There is little wonder that the Chinese should ask for adequate 
representation in such administrations. He would be a_ bold 
man who would attempt to prophesy the effect of their participa- 
tion. In my journey through the countries of the East I was 
deeply impressed by the part which is played by the Chinese, 
especially under the British flag, in every form of modern activity, 
legislative, administrative, industrial and commercial. In Burma 
the Minister of Agriculture and Forests is a Chinese. He is the 
head of one of the most important departments in that great 
agricultural country, and amongst his other activities has authority 
over the Burma Forest Service, which includes a hundred English- 
men. In Malaya, and even as far away as New Zealand, the 
Chinese have shown gifts of organisation and of practical ability 
which prove them a distinguished and virile people. We do not 
grudge the wealth they have accumulated. They hold a place 
of high respect among the British, who welcome their co-opera- 
tion. Therefore there is little wonder that the Chinese look for 
fuller opportunities of service in co-operation with the foreigners 
in their own country. It is true that there have been disap- 
pointments in recent liberal experiments, such as the administra- 
tion of the ex-British Concession at Hankow and of the Mixed 
Court at Shanghai after their rendition. But the experiments 
have been operating at a time of political chaos. In all fairness 
we should be patient in judging results. 
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The areas of foreign residence at Shanghai and at the other 
Treaty Ports, the Civil Service and the University of Hongkong, 
all offer grounds where experiments in practical co-operation 
could be made without great risk. If we believe in our own 
civilisation, in our own strength, and in the ideas of representative 
government which we have broadcasted to the world, and especi- 
ally to the countries of the East, we can no longer delay courageous 
experiments. Such experiments require courage, but success in 
them would be infectious. The Chinese in the interior will not 
be slow to learn from any government or administration which 
commends itself to them. If we are to retain a position of trust 
in special areas we must prove that they are practical seed- 
grounds for governmental and other activities which will help 
China in her new aspiration for a national life that is more in 
conformity with the standards of the Western world. It is 
better and saner to go out and meet a situation than to be over- 
taken by it. 

In the practical world of commerce and industry there is 
also much to be done. The old oligarchic form of trade is passing 
away—the trade with small returns and big profits. The new 
democratic method of mass production and organised distribution, 
which has had so dramatic an effect in the development of the 
Western world, is taking its place. China sees the advantages of 
standardised production, high wages, a big output, the harnessing 
of natural forces to the service of man, and a resulting higher 
standard of living. The Chinese are determined to play a leading 
part in the development of their country. Unless an opportunity 
is afforded them to pursue this development in co-operation 
with foreigners, they may be tempted to try that other alternative 
so freely pressed upon them by the Russians—the system of 
State monopolies. 

Before leaving this question of co-operation I feel bound to 
say one word about the attitude of the British communities in 
China. There is an impression abroad that they are unsym- 
pathetic to their Chinese neighbours. That is far from the truth. 
It is easy to see the difficulties of the situation. It is not so easy 
for a handful of business men, amateurs at administration, to find 
a quick solution for a political problem of great complexity 
involving a big cosmopolitan community. There are conflicting 
influences at work in Shanghai, as in every other young com- 
munity, and there are inevitable difficulties in harmonising and 
readjusting a mass of national and material interests. The little 
group of men, British, American and Japanese, who are charged 
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with the administration of Shanghai are carrying an immense 
responsibility, a responsibility which has grown largely out of 
circumstance and been thrust upon them far more than it has 
been sought or desired. That responsibility includes the welfare 
of over a million people and vast vested interests. By common 
consent, the consent of the Chinese and of the world at large, they 
have carried it well for more than half a century. They have 
maintained a good measure of security in the midst of chaos. 
Every year shows an increase in the population and the wealth of 
Shanghai, and both population and wealth are preponderantly 
Chinese. Responsible British opinion in Shanghai and the other 
treaty ports is all in favour of closer co-operation. The practical 
difficulty lies in finding ways and means. The men on the spot 
have all their work cut out to keep things going. They are 
conscious of the political, administrative and commercial readjust- 
ments that are necessary to meet the needs of the times. Their 
interests, their very existence, depend upon sane solutions. 

It should not be impossibie for those who are at home, detached 
from immediate and personal stress, to see the situation in 
perspective, and to contribute some constructive thought from 
the funded experience of a world in transition. 

We are too apt to think of China as an isolated problem. It 
is actually part of the whole world problem of to-day, affected by 
the same material influences, the same political questionings. 
China is rediscovering her strength and re-learning a corporate 
discipline. Those discoveries will be used for constructive 
purposes, and as contributions to the present movement towards 
world peace—if China is able to follow her traditional bent. It 
is worth an immense effort to help her along that road. 

Just one more thought: we have often claimed that our 
only interest in China is trade. We certainly have no territorial 
or colonising ambitions there. But trade alone is not a sufficient 
basis for international relations. In the China that is now 
emerging from the first tumult of revolution there is a great 
awakening of thought. Fine men and women, honest workers 
and rare spirits, are rising up, thinking and teaching and hungry 
for help. Let us not lag behind in going out to meet them. It 
is greatly to be hoped that some way will soon be found of 
utilising the Boxer Indemnity Funds. 


Let me sum up. The ultimate goal is the end of revolution 
—that is to say, a unified China, strong and at peace. There are 
already indications that local authorities are consolidating their 
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positions in various areas. Among such units there is a per- 
sistent trend towards unification. That is the manifestation 
of nationalism which will persist and transcend party strife. 
China must certainly work out her own salvation, but the process 
might be speeded up if she could and would look for disinterested 
help from her foreign friends. Practical help could be given in 
repairing the railways, in balancing the budget, in education, in 
harnessing the natural forces available for raising the standard 
of living and getting the best results out of commerce and industry. 
~The Chinese will not look to us for help until harmony and 
confidence are restored. His Majesty’s Government, and the 
governments of other friendly Powers, have made definite advances 
in the direction of reconstruction. Every corporate body, every 
newspaper, every individual interested in China, is either helping 
or retarding the restoration of harmony. I cannot too strongly 
emphasise the importance of personal relations at a moment when 
formule have no channel of appeal. Peace in China would mean 
- happiness and prosperity for a great people who are our neigh- 
bours and of whom millions are living under the British flag. 
It would mean the development of markets for British manu- 
factures, security for British investments, and for our Eastern 
trade, shipping, banking and industry. Such a goal is surely 
worthy of careful thought and conscious effort. I will not try to 
discuss the details of fuller co-operative effort to-night, for they 
involve many technicalities. I can only suggest a few lines of 
thought and effort—the attitude of mind in which we might 
approach the problem rather than the problem itself. I have 
suggested a few lines of thought and of effort. I leave them to 
your consideration, and with them a question—‘‘ What are we 
going to do about China in 1928 ? ’’—and a message from Con- 
fucius——“‘ Understanding, good-will and courage are the three 
great forces under Heaven.” 











THE PSYCHOLOGY OF FRENCH POLITICAL PARTIES 


(Address given by M. André Siegfried, author of ‘‘ Post-War 
Britain” and “ America Comes of Age,” on November 22nd, 


1927.) 


INTRODUCTION : WHY FOREIGNERS FIND IT DIFFICULT TO 
UNDERSTAND FRENCH POLITICS 


Various circumstances, the great influence of which is generally 
not . sufficiently appreciated, have concurred in making the 
French society very different from the British. It should be 
understood that such circumstances have controlled the evolution 
of French politics for over a century. 

First, France has always been, and is still, chiefly a rural 
country; the 1921 Census shows that only 46 per cent. of the 
population lives in towns. It should be added that, out of 
8,591,000 country people gainfully occupied, more than 5 
millions (58 per cent.) are their own masters, working alone on 
the land, cultivating their own soil, as peasant proprietors. 
France is still a nation of country people, and when one endeavours 
to trace the descent of a family, even one of the leading families, 
the land is seldom far behind. It is impossible to understand 
France if this point is not reckoned at its full value. 

Again, France is a country of handicraftsmen; even after 
recent developments, such as the reconstruction of the Northern 
Departments and the return of Alsace-Lorraine, she has 
not definitely become a great industrial country. Out of 
21,721,000 people engaged in active occupations, only 6,181,000 
(28 per cent.) belong to the manufacturing industries; among 
those 6,181,000, 4,027,000 only are regular industrial workers, 
and 774,000 are employed in factories of more than 500 workers. 
There are probably not many more than one million members 
of the trade-unions. The conclusion is that France, besides being 
a country of peasants, is a country of artisans: the village 
joiner, the motor mechanic in his small shop, the couturiére, the 
vine-grower, the gardener who raises vegetables or fruits, all 
belong to that type of worker, and they are undoubtedly the 
most typical of the French people. 

Then, in order to complete this short survey, I should add 
that France is also, even after the War, a country of bourgeois. 
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There are many possible definitions of the bourgeois, but above 
all, he is, I think, essentially a man who possesses a reserve of 
capital. Although the capital reserves of the French people 
were largely destroyed during the War, yet they still possess 
some, and, what is more important, they have started building 
them up again. Most of the French people, even the most 
advanced, as I shall show, share to some extent the bourgeois 
state of mind. 

I believe that the main characteristics of French political life 
can be deduced from the above picture, especially if it is borne 
in mind that the French social structure of the nineteenth century, 
and even to-day, essentially owes its existence-to the Revolution — 
of 1789. Of these characteristics, I will mention only two, 
which are decisive. First, the Frenchman is, almost always, an 
individualist ; this individuality he derives not only as a descend- 
ant of the old Gaulois (Julius Cesar himself noted that special 
aspect of their. character), but also as a political creation of a 
. revolution which feigned to ignore any sort of association in the 
State and only recognised the individual citizen. Discipline 
is not an innate quality of the French people, and that is largely 
why they have always been unable to organise and maintain 
strong political parties; they prefer to indulge in numerous, 
small and perpetually changing groups, separated by extremely 
delicate shades of opinions. Very often, when there is a party, 
it is only a party in appearance; the individual and the group 
remain the realities of French politics. 

The second characteristic to which I should like to draw your 
attention is the very peculiar réle which the past plays in our life. 
There have been many political régimes in France, and each of 
them has left behind it either traces of its existence or fears that 
it should come back. The French people well remember the 
Royalist régime, the Bonapartist régime; even when in power 
most of the parties govern against their predecessors and, although 
in office, keep an “ opposition mentality.” The result is that the 
past is perpetually present in our quarrels and that no great 
figure in our history really remains undiscussed or is worshipped 
unanimously. Even to-day the French Revolution is not an 
accepted fact for everybody in France; Jeanne d’Arc is herself 
an occasion for party dispute (only Catholics have flags in their 
windows on Jeanne d’Arc day), and even such heroes as St. 
Louis would appear to some radicals as having a dangerous 
clerical flavour. 

It is then possible to say that the fight for or against the 
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principles of the French Revolution is still full of actuality : 
our present parties are largely divided on such an issue—at least 
they have been opposed to each other, on such lines, until quite 
recently. Anew and important factor appeared only when France 
began, in the second half of the nineteenth century, to become 
an industrial country. The fight then lies no longer exclusively 
between partisans and opponents of the ideas of 1789, t ut between 
capitalist employers and industrial workers converted to collectiv- 
ism or revolution. 


I. POLITICAL PARTIES, AS DIVIDED ON THE 1789 ISSUE 


As I have said, the French Revolution is still a living issue. 
Louis XIV said, or is supposed to have said : “ L’Etat c’est moi.” 
Now, the partisans of the democratic ideas of 1789 asserted that 
sovereignty rests in every individual Frenchman; that power 
comes not from above but from below; that no aristocracy has 
any legitimate authority; that real authority comes from the 
people. This conception is not that of all the social classes 
existing in the country since the Revolution. 

The nobility, whose influence survives only in the provinces 
where it possesses property and in those circles where snobbish- 
ness still means something, does not accept the 1789 principles; it 
perpetuates in the country a doctrine of inequality, of hierarchy. 
Together with the Catholic Church, it supports the notion of 
_ authority as being something like a divine right. In that sense, 
the French nobility has always represented and still represents 
reaction in the original sense of the word. Individual noblemen 
may be republican, but nobility as a class has never won the 
confidence of republicans. 

The bourgeoisie (upper middle class, middle class, lower 
middle class) has been the true beneficiary of the French Revolu- 
tion. As a class, it has asserted its power against the nobility. 
In a century of production, such as the nineteenth, it has been 
the real leader of the country ; from an economic point of view it 
still is. As long as the danger it feared was a restoration of the 
past it was democratic and joined the mass of people in demanding 
more democracy and more liberty; when a danger began to 
appear, not from the past but from the future, in the form of a 
growing working class, the bourgeoisie tended to adopt a conserva- 
tive attitude. 

-The people, as forming the mass of the French democracy, 
can be divided into two main groups: the peasant proprietors 
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and the workmen. Before the great industrial development 
took place, the peasant proprietor and the artisan were the most 
passionate partisans of the French Revolution; they formed the 
basis of the parties of the Left. Since the appearance of work- 
men in the wake of the industrial development, the peasants and 
artisans have not changed but, on their Left, is growing another 
political opinion, sometimes revolutionary in a new sense and 
certainly not based on the right of the individual so much as on 
the right of the workmen, considered as a class. As a result of 
_this, democracy, in its present form, presents two branches, the 
radical branch (peasants or artisans) and the socialist branch 
(organised workmen). The first belong politically to the Left, 
but, as they approve of private property, are to a certain extent 
conservative; the second claim that the French Revolution of 
1789 is not sufficient and demand another sweeping change in the 
basic conditions of the modern world. 
The parties born in the nineteenth century reflect exactly 
_ similar tendencies. First we have those who do not accept the 
French Revolution—the royalists—whose strength has long been 
based on the support of. the nobility, of the farmers in the west, 
of some individual elements of the high bourgeoisie. Second, 
are the Catholics, who never accepted the situation created in 
1791 and, for a century, persistently supported the forces of 
reaction. In fact, every reactionary movement has found the 
support of either the nobility or the Church, and this largely 
explains why the French democracy is anti-clerical and even 
sometimes anti-religious: it has been accustomed to see all its 
demands contradicted by a Church which regularly associated 
itself with the adversaries of democracy. At present, the Church 
is trying to dissociate itself from the alliance of the Royalists; 
the Pope has condemned the Action Frangaise and many Catholics 
assert that they are as good republicans as any. As a rule they 
are not trusted, because it will probably take many years to 
change opinions which have lasted over a century. 

The parties in favour of the French Revolution, that is, those 
who have a democratic and laical conception of government, are 
supported by the masses of the people and by some of the bour- 
geois. The peasant is against the nobleman and against the 
priest; the bourgeois was against the nobleman as long as the 
nobleman was a danger to him; the small officials were against 
the arbitrary power of the State and shared all the sentiments 
of the common people; the workmen shared with the small 
peasants the religion of democracy and the fear of the old régimes. 
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Until the end of the nineteenth century the workmen were the 
backbone of all the democratic movements and revolutions, such 
as those of 1830, 1848, 1870. It is only since any return of the 
past has become impossible that they have developed into a party 
of their own, opposed to the capitalism of the bourgeois rather 
than to the reaction of the nobleman and the Church; but if 
there were any threat of a restoration of pre-revolutionary 
principles, they would probably be found unanimously in the 
defence of the Republic. 

The Bonapartists, or at least the people inspired by a Bona- 
partist spirit, should be put in a special class. Napoleon the 
First and Napoleon the Third guaranteed the proprietor against 
a reaction of the ‘“‘ White ” or a menace from the “ Red.” The 
Bonapartists in France are democrats, admirers and defenders 
of the French Revolution, but at the same time partisans of a 
strong government maintaining order against social revolution. 
They are practically antiparliamentarians, and support any 
strong man voted by universal suffrage against what they call 
the weakness and anarchy of factions. The Boulangists, the 
nationalists of the anti-Dreyfusard type, even some of the Action 
Francaise leaders, hold similar views. 

Now, Royalists, Bonapartists, Boulangists, anti-Drey- 
fusards belong to the past, but their spirit remains, in parties 
bearing other names. Discussion nearly always centres round 
this point : should authority come from the mass of the people 
or from the top (Church, aristocracy, high finance)? Since 
French politics are nearly always based on that opposition 
between the people and authority, a few leading tendencies can 
be noted as permanent and as affecting deeply the character 
of the French democracy. 

First, Liberty was the fruit of conquest from the powers in 
authority; the people have been accustomed to think the two 
terms are often contradictory. Since the State and the Church 
have persistently resisted the claims for the liberty of the people, 
something of the notion of government and something of the 
notion of religion has been wounded in the fight. It is difficult 
for many French people to understand that a government can be 
strong without being reactionary and that you can be religious 
without being clerical. In the House it is, in many cases, difficult 
to induce the radicals to vote in support of a policy of order or 
resistance to revolution; the Cabinets promoting such a policy 
often have to rely on the votes of the Right. 

Then there is the idea that the past is bad and that the future 
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will be better. The French democrat feels obliged to support any 
policy which may be supposed to lead to progress. He must be 
advanced. I do not know whether that word conveys a clear 
meaning in English; some French people might be at a loss to 
explain it; but what I do know is that it governs, at bottom, the 
attitude of the Left parties. They pride themselves on always 
taking the most advanced attitude, in supporting the most 
advanced candidate, in adopting the most advanced title. This 
explains the continuous shifting of political epithets. In old days 
“‘ radical ” meant the most .advanced shade of political opinion ; 
then came people, less advanced, who thought it would have a 
good effect if they called themselves radicals; the former radicals 
then felt obliged to call themselves radical-socialists. In con- 
sequence of this habit I could point out to you liberals who are 
Catholics and socialists who are moderates. Pierre Mille, the 
French writer, has summarised this state of affairs in a single 
phrase. Speaking of the committees in a little town in the south 


che says: “‘ There was a republican committee which was royalist, 


and a socialist committee which was republican.” I have insisted 
on this aspect of French politics in order to warn you against 
taking political epithets in France too seriously. The real 
difficulty for the foreigner is to discover the real opinion behind 
the camouflaged title. It is difficult for the foreigner, but the 
French elector is rarely deceived and has a sort of unerring 
instinct to detect the candidate of the priest, the candidate of 
the Chateau, and the candidate of the people. 

You must have noticed that I have, intentionally, not spoken 
of the labour problem. It is because the French social structure, 
having grown out of the French Revolution, has had little place 
for the labour problem. It was, and still mainly is, a society of 
small peasant proprietors, independent, equal among themselves, 
happy in their lot and having very little to ask in the way of 
reforms. Wholly democrats, they deserve to a certain extent 
to be called conservatives. They are democrats in that they 
resist the domination of the Church, of the nobleman, of the 
capitalist; but they are conservative in that they regard the 
rights of private property as fundamental; and the collectivist 
programme of Marx is therefore entirely unattractive to them. 
The attitude of these people is well represented by the radical 
party. Their programme was an easy one so long as they had no 
workmen on their Left; they always demanded more liberty, 
more democracy, more equality. The appearance of new 


problems, strictly labour and not peasant problems, rendered their 
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attitude more difficult since, while politically they belong to the 
Left, they are in no way collectivist or revolutionary. 


II. Lasour IN FRENCH POLITICS 


The French Revolution voluntarily ignored the labour problem, 
either because capitalist industry was still practically non- 
existent, or because the ideal of the time was complete individual- 
ism—the Revolution refused to consider men in groups and 
recognised them only as individuals. It was a peasant and 
bourgeois revolution; and in the same way the society of the 
nineteenth century was a peasant and bourgeois society. 

-Big industry only began to be felt, as a matter of fact, about 
the middle of the nineteenth century. The 1848 Revolution, 
which began as a political revolution, quickly turned into a social 
revolution. The Journées de Juin was decidedly a revolt of 
workmen. Its influence on the subsequent development of 
French politics was enormous. Although mixed with nationalist 
tendencies, the Commune, in 1871, also shared to some extent 
that character of a social movement. But both the repression of 
1848 and the much more terrible repression of the Commune 
stopped, for a few decades, the progress of labour. Industry, 
during that time, was increasing considerably. In 1893, for the 
first time, a rather notable body of socialist members was elected 
to the House; after 1900 the Confédération générale du travail was 
created in its present form. Practically since 1893 labour has 
played a great and increasing part in French politics. 

The repercussions of the appearance of labour on the French 
political field have been momentous. They began to be felt as 
early as 1848 and immediately changed the attitude of the 
bourgeoisie. Up to that time the bourgeoisie, on the whole, had 
remained a factor of democratic influence. The bourgeois were 
Voltairians and democrats (with restrictions, of course, since they 
already had money and power). After 1848, being frightened by 
the Revolution, they began to become conservative; instead of 
encouraging the movement towards democracy, they resisted it ; 
at the same time they began an evolution towards Catholicism. 
First, they came to think of the priest as a useful help to the 
gendarme; from that point of view the Church was later con- 
sidered as an ally of the more and more conservative bourgeoisie. 
At first, the bourgeois supported the Church for political reasons, 
but they were not believers. Later on their sons, educated by the 
Church, came to be sincere believers and their religion ceased to 
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be simply a political affair. Nowadays I think it can be safely 
said that the great majority of the bourgeoisie is, actually, 
Catholic. It can be said also that, admitting individual excep- 
tions, the immense majority of the bourgeoisie has turned con- 
servative. Their interests are not in the direction of more democ- 
racy; they want to restore as much as possible authority and 
order in the State, and from that point of view their attitude is 
not very different from that of. the noblemen—both classes are 
conservative and afraid of the growing power of the masses. 

The appearance of a rather strong labour party has not 
changed the democratic spirit of small landed proprietors. Their 
action remains independent of that of the workmen, and they 
continue to resist the priest and the nobleman; a new tendency 
among them is to resist the dictates of organised capital. This 
point is important as expressing the deepest present tendency 
of the small people in France: they want a democratic society, 
inspired by the wills of the people, but in no way entrusted to 


. the direction of capital; they seem to hate the idea that the 


State should be inspired by bankers, by great manufacturers, 
that is, by the powers of organised money. It is necessary in this 
connection to remember what I said at the beginning of this 
address, that France is essentially a country of peasants, of 
artisans. Such people are not poor people, they are not revolu- 
tionaries, they certainly are not anarchists. Although they are 
afraid of too much authority, they desire, at bottom, that order 
should be kept. But they have no sense of big business; they 
know what a bond is, but many of them have never owned a 
share; they are apt to regard business men, at least big business 
men, as rather suspect. Since the priest ceased to be the most 
dangerous menace, I think that the main idea of French democracy 
now is to prevent the power from falling into the hands of the 
business magnate. This is again very democratic and, on that 
ground, the small peasant, the small artisan, the small bourgeois 
meets the industrial workman. But if there were a menace of 
revolution in the sense of a social revolution, you would very likely 
see a divorce between the peasant and the workman. 

It is only where labour is organised, or has interest in being 
organised, that collectivist or revolutionary ideas have gained 
any serious ground. For instance, in great agricultural under- 
takings, where labour is hired in gangs and not individually, 
revolutionary ideas may hope for some success. Similarly in the 
great industrial services of the State, such as the Department of 
Postes et Télégraphes, many of the employees are becoming 
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socialists. This is even more marked in the parts of France 
where big industry exists, as in the north or in Lyons: there 
the working class is organised in strong unions; the workmen 
well know that individualism cannot solve their problems, so they 
come to accept methods which are not individualistic and which 
are not in the tradition of 1789. It is mainly in these provinces 
of France where the old spirit of peasant France is not dominant 
that labour, as a political party, has achieved progress. Socialism 
(in its true sense) can never become very strong in France, since 
the huge majority of the country is not composed of workmen. 

At the same time, socialism (in its vague sense) may look 
forward in France to further successes, because of that mystical 
tendency towards the Left, which I-have already mentioned. 
Since the French political militant is compelled, by a sort of 
snobbishness of democracy, to appear advanced, what will the 
radical do when he finds himself side by side with a socialist ? 
That radical is not a socialist (as I have explained), but will he 
not feel it his duty to support the socialist as being situated at 
his Left? This is, in fact, what has been happening since the 
birth of the socialist party ; mostly inthesouth. The good radical 
will frequently vote for the socialist because the socialist repre- 
sents “ progress.” When I stood as a moderate radical in a 
southern constituency, one of my political friends said to me: 
‘“‘ You may be sure that I shall vote for you at the second ballot ; 
but if at the first ballot there is a socialist, I must vote for him, 
because I always vote for the most advanced.” Now, this man 
was not a socialist; his attitude was simply what the politicians 
call ‘“‘a symbolic gesture.” In the Department of the Var, 
the so-called socialist party gets many votes, but at bottom it is 
only a radical party. One of its leaders said to me: ‘‘ What 
I mean by socialist, after all, is that I am a good republican.” 
In one of the communes of the Var more than two hundred 
cards of the Moscow communist party were given to electors 
who posed as communists; but they were mostly well-to-do 
peasant proprietors, growing flowers and vegetables, and certainly 
firmly attached to the notion of private property. 

I have insisted on this aspect at some length because it is 
important to understand that a great part of the Socialiste 
Unifié party is really composed of radicals; it has a Right wing, 
which is mainly democratic and pacifist and, in fact, devoted 
more to reform than to revolution, and a Left wing which is 
really collectivist and revolutionary. The Right wing is more 
powerful in the south, the Left wing in the north. If you want 
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to find real revolutionary spirit, you have to look for it in the 
communist party. But there again radical veters frequently 
give their votes to communists, either to protest against a govern- 
ment policy which displeases them, or simply to bar the way to 
a candidate of the Right (such was the case in Paris last year 
when two communist members were elected, thanks to the radical 
vote). 

From what I have said, it can easily be seen that, since the 
appearance of labour in French politics, the ‘‘ mystique” of 


‘democracy cannot work as well as before. The real socialist is 


advanced, both politically and socially; but the good radical, 
although politically advanced, is at bottom socially a moderate. 
Such is the pivot of French politics, since there is the policy of 
principles on one side and of the “ pocket ” on the other. Nearly 
every Frenchman has a pocket; it is nearly always possible to 
make advanced political gestures; but, as soon as interests are 
at stake, the wild democrat fades and gives place to a very 


‘ reasonable sort of person. Without an understanding of this 


psychological basis, I am afraid French politics must always 
remain a cipher. 

But, given that guide, I think the tides of political parties in 
France can easily and safely be measured. When the Left 
parties are victorious against the Right, it is generally with the 
help of moderates, who fear reaction but who would no less fear 
revolution. As soon as the victorious Left parties, however, 
instead of dealing with the Church or with symbolic political 
principles, go so far as to disturb positive interests, the moderates 
who have supported them secede. In consequence of this the 
centre of gravity is shifted and, instead of having a long era of 
advanced policy, things very quickly come to a standstill. The 
Government feels compelled to recognise the demands of the more 
moderate part of public opinion. To comply with them, however, 
it cannot rely on the votes of the Left and is obliged to accept the 
support of the Centre and sometimes even of the Right. In- 
stances are frequent of a Cabinet, formed by the Left, but saved 
in important circumstances thanks only to the votes of the 
Opposition. This happens, for example, when military credits 
have to be voted for a colonial war like the last Moroccan War, 
or when an unpopular tax has to be imposed : the socialists and 
some of the radicals abstain from voting or vote against the 
proposal; while the Centre and some of the Right give their 
support because a question of government is at stake. But this 
is not a solution in the long run, because the Centre and the 
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Right sooner or later ask the price of their support. It is difficult, 
in France, to formulate a conservative policy without the support 
of the Catholics; but it is difficult and, in fact, even impossible 
to accept the support of the Catholics without risking grave 
unpopularity, which reconstitutes again the union of the Left 
parties. And then the cycle begins again. 


III. PouiticaL CYCLEs SINCE 1875 


From the time of the real foundation of the French Republic, 
in 1875, to about 1893, the Left influence prevailed: it was the 
period during which the principal republican laws (especially the 
school laws) were voted, against the yet powerful opposition of 
the Royalists and Bonapartists. But when, after the policy of 
the Ralliement to the Republic, as recommended to the Catholics 
by Pope Leo XIII, the risk of the fall of the Republic vanished, 
a decided split between the moderates and the radicals in the 
republican party occurred, and there began a period in which 
the moderates governed with the help of the Right against 
the Left. The Right, however, demanded its price, and the 
effect was a growing influence of the Church and militarist 
influences, which led directly to the crisis of the Dreyfus case. 
The very acuteness of the crisis and the open menace of a 
Catholic and militaristic revival very quickly led to a renewal 
of the union of the Left parties, who carried a strong majority 
“‘ de défense républicaine ’”’ in 1902. The new tendency asserted 
itself vigorously in the anti-clerical policy of the ‘‘ Bloc des 
Gauches ” after 1902 and, with a few eclipses, dominated politics 
until 1914. But the approach of the War obliged even the Left 
government to envisage a more active military policy. The law 
increasing military service to three years appeared a national 
necessity. Mark, as a proof of what I have said, that the increase 
was not voted by the Left but owing to the support of the 
Right. 

In 1919, at the first general elections after the War, danger 
decidedly appeared to come from the Left. It was the Bolshevist 
danger; and, accordingly, a coalition of all the conservative forces 
called the ‘‘ Bloc national,” carried the country. For four years 
France has been governed by the most conservative, and to a 
certain extent even reactionary majority, which has been seen 
since the days of the Assemblée nationale after the defeat of 
1871: the conservative, the financial, the Catholic influences 
have asserted themselves strongly, the result being the constitu- 
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tion of the “‘ Cartel des Gauches ” and the sweeping victory of 
the Left at the general elections of 1924. In the House of 1919 
the Left had 180 seats, the Centre, 216, the Right 221. In the 
House of 1924 the “‘ Cartel des Gauches” holds 328 seats, the 
Centre 80, the Right 118, and there are besides, at the extreme 
Left, 28 communists. The more detailed study of the present 
House will afford an opportunity of observing with accuracy the 
party psychology of the French. 


IV. THE PARTIES IN THE PRESENT HOUSE 


The reasons of the victory of the Left in 1924 are extremely 
clear. The main reason was the intense desire for peace among 
the masses and their fear of being driven into external complica- 
tion by a too active national policy (for example, of the type of 
the Ruhr occupation). The second was a strong opposition to 
Catholic influences, which were not felt, it is true, in Poincaré’s 
policy, but which probably existed to a certain extent among 
‘the immediate friends of the President of the Republic, M. 
Millerand. Hardly less important was the fear among the 
lower middle classes and generally among the small people in 
the country that the direction of the country would be left to big 
organised business. Add to this the general discontent regarding 
the fall of the franc and, among the officials, the fear of the reforms 
announced by the Poincaré government, which would have meant 
for many of them the threat of dismissal, and you have the 
main explanation for the sweeping victory of 1924, which came 
to many as a surprise. It is interesting to look at the political 
map of France in that year: South of the Loire the “ Cartel des 
Gauches’” had carried nearly every department, while in the 
north, the east. and the west the conservative forces asserted 
themselves strongly. This division between the north and the 
south has existed since the days of the 1848 revolution: the 
east is republican and patriot, largely on account of the proximity 
of the frontier; the west is Catholic and conservative; the north 
is capitalist and socialist; but the south has the religion of the 
Left. 

In the present house the groups are divided as follows. The 
forces of the “‘ Cartel des Gauches ” (328 seats) consist of four 
groups : 

The principal group of the Cartel is the radical-socialist group, 
with 140 members: politically advanced, they are essentially 
individualist, but, in order to remain ‘“ advanced,” they feel 
obliged to work as much as possible with the socialists on their 
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Left. That is why the radicals are so reluctant to part from the 
socialists; if they do and if they support a conservative policy 
they risk being mistaken in the long run for mere conservatives. 
When the question of private property is at stake they will 
defend private property; when the priest is discussed they will 
vote against the priest; but, in any measure which would tend 
to affirm the leadership of capital, they will generally share the 
opposing socialist point of view. 

The socialistes unifiés are 105, two-thirds of them representing 
the most serious element of organised labour, but one-third 
really composed of mere radicals, who call themselves socialists 
because they believe it expresses more democracy. It would 
be a.mistake to think that the whole of the socialiste unifié group 
seriously represents a policy of revolution; and in that lies the 
principal danger for the group, because the sincere elements of 
revolution which it contains may tend more and more to desert 
socialism for communism, which should rightly be expected to 
be more authentically revolutionary. 

The republican socialists, with 42 seats, have few followers, 
though they are often men of real distinction who, for various 
reasons, have deserted the socialist party but desire to remain 
part of the forces of the Left; they comprise also social idealists 
who could be radicals but think that social colour should be 
added to radicalism (MM. Briand and Painlevé are members of 
the group). 

Lastly, the gauche radicale, with 41 members, who are bourgeois 
by origin or interest, but very seriously desire not to break with 
the great forces of the Left. They abandon the Cartel when its 
policy tends to threaten material interests. 

The opposition is formed by the Centre and the Right. 

The Centre, with 80 members, is composed of two groups 
(gauche républicaine démocratique with 44 members and ,ré- 
publicains de gauche with 36 members), both of whom are re- 
publican in origin and spirit while being socially conservative. 

The Right, with 118 members, contains two groups: the 
Union républicaine démocratique, with 104 members, which is a 
Catholic and conservative group, the tradition of which is not 
republican; and the démocrates, with 14 members, who are 
militant Catholics. To these should be added 28 members of the 
Right, forming officially no group, but being in fact royalists. 

To be complete I must mention the 28 communists, followers 
of Moscow and certainly deserving the title of revolutionaries. 
They stand apart and cannot rightly be considered as members 
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of the Left. It would be a mistake to think that those who have 
nominated them are all communists: among the voters are, 
besides communist workmen, discontented citizens of all kinds— 
from the cities, from the lower peasant class and even from the 
bourgeoisie. The communists are a thorn in the socialist flesh, 
because they always take the extremist attitude, thus depriving 
the socialist party of being the most “ advanced” and revolu- 
tionary group in the House. 

If we now sum up these political forces, we come to the 
-conclusion that (communists being, of course, excepted) the real 
forces of the Left comprise only the 287 members who compose 
the radical socialist, the republican socialist and the socialiste 
unifié groups. When to these are added the 41 members of the 
gauche radicale there exists a strong majority of 328; but, if the 
41 of the gauche radicale secede, then there remains only a majority 
of 287, barely sufficient to govern. Since it is difficult to get the 
vote of all the socialistes unifiés in quite a number of cases where 
- they believe they must act as revolutionaries or anti-militarists 
you will easily understand that French Cabinets must often rely 
on the votes of the Centre and even the Right. If the Right or 
the Centre refuse to vote, the Cabinet falls. It is a situation which 
may appear complicated at first sight but which is, after all, quite 
in accord with the tradition of French politics. The history of 
the years which have passed since 1924 is extraordinarily interest- 
ing and typical, and at the same time very instructive. 


V. Po.iticAL HISTORY OF THE PRESENT HOUSE 


The history of the present House since June 1924, when it 
held its first session, can be divided into three periods. 

The first, which extends to the fall of the Herriot Cabinet 
in April 1925, represents the triumphal period of the “ Cartel 
des Gauches.” It is characterised by a series of symbolic gestures, 
such as the boycott of President Millerand, the transfer of: the 
ashes of Jaurés to the Pantheon, the amnesty for all or almost 
all the condemnations of the War and post-War period. At 
such times the Cartel benefits by the support of all its forces. For 
example, when the policy of Millerand was condemned by the 
House on June toth, 1924, thus forcing him to retire, 327 members 
voted against him and 217 for him; again, when Herriot appears 
before the House as Prime Minister, on June 19th, 313 members 
voted for him, 234 against him. The total of 313 can only be 
realised because the gauche radicale, that is, the moderate element 
of the Cartel, supported him. But when the Herriot Cabinet, 
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not satisfied with making only symbolic gestures, begins to deal 
with financial matters; when with growing insistency a rumour 
is heard among radicals and socialists of some sort of capital 
levy; when, subsequent to this, the confidence of the mass of 
bondholders, and especially, of the holders of the Bons de la 
défense nationale, begins to be shaken—then the number of 
the Cartel tends to diminish. Not only members of the gauche 
radicale but even some of the more moderate among the radical- 
socialists feel frightened. When Herriot, on April 9th, 1925, 
just before his fall in the Senate, still obtained a majority in the 
House, it was a very small one: 290 votes against 242 and 26 
abstentions. This shows that the House, while politically Left, 
cannot socially, financially or economically carry an extreme 
programme. And from this complexity of points of view arises 
the second period (from April 1925 to July 1926) in which the Left 
majority tried in vain to solve the problem of adjusting a Left 
political outlook with the solution of the monetary problem and 
the retention of the confidence of the small bondholders. 

During this period, marked by the erratic succession of a 
great number of Cabinets, it can be seen that each time the 
Left tried to remain true to its political inspiration it lost too 
many votes from the moderate radicals to be able to govern. 
For instance, when in November 1925 the second Painlevé Cabinet 
adopted a financial policy leading directly to the capital levy the 
majority of the House did not follow him. 

On the other hand, if a more moderate method of government 
is attempted, if financial resources are looked for not from the 
capital levy or from direct taxation but from indirect taxes, then 
the Government can no longer rely on the votes of the Left. 
When, on July 12th, 1925, M. Caillaux, then Finance Minister, 
asked the House to vote the budget he had prepared, which was 
largely balanced owing to the indirect tax on the chiffre d’ 
affaires, the socialists and the more advanced of the radical- 
socialists voted against him, and his majority was only secured 
by the more moderate radicals, the Centre and the Right. 

But a time comes at last when the Centre and the Right grow 
tired of voting for Cabinets in which they are not represented and 
which regularly rely on their votes for salvation in critical circum- 
stances. When their reluctance tends to become conscious and 
fixed, every Government becomes impossible. Thus came about 
the crisis of July 1926, when every sort of Cabinet, be it led by 
Caillaux or by Briand or by Herriot, failed to obtain the confidence 
of the House or of the country. 
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When, largely as a consequence of that terrible muddle, the 
franc fell as low as 240 to the pound sterling, the imminence of 
danger made the House realise that no single party would be 
able to solve the problem : the Left had lost the confidence of the 
bondholders, if not of the voters generally; the Centre and Right 
were unable to govern (financially) against the Left. But a truce 
could be resorted to, in which the saving of the franc was the 
main, and in fact the sole, object. Thus was the Poincaré Cabinet 
formed. 

Poincaré, it must be understood, is not a man of the Right, 
nor even of the conservative Centre. He has always been 
anxious not to break completely with the Left. In religious 
affairs he is not a clerical and he is passionately devoted to the 
republican and parliamentary régime; at the same time he is 
trusted by the moderates and by the country because he is serious 
and moderate. Of course his policy in the Rhur has been un- 
popular, but people are ready to forget that if he devotes himself 
' to finance and does not try to destroy the policy constructed at 
Locarno by Briand. Such is the Poincaré cabinet : with a man 
of the moderate Left as leader, and with colleagues in all groups 
(including the most conservative), to make his policy one of 
financial seriousness. Such a programme has been faithfully 
and successfully carried during the last fifteen months. The 
franc has been restored to a comparatively satisfactory level 
and the heat of political discussion has been considerably 
diminished. Public opinion seems quite satisfied, because the 
Left does not consider Poincaré as a political enemy, while 
the moderates feel that he has, after all, carried out their own 
financial policy. It should be remarked that in the Poincaré 
Cabinet the political departments are held by ministers belonging 
to the Left, while the economic departments are held by 
moderates and even conservatives. Such a combination very 
exactly represents the deep wishes of the majority of the French 
people, since politically they belong to the Left while generally 
preferring a policy of financial and economic moderation. With 
such a system the democratic sensibility of the French elector 
is not tried, and his pocket is defended; he is not asked to deny 
his allegiance to the Left policy of May 1924, but at the same 
time the franc has recovered from 249 to 124. If no general 
election was to be held for a long time ahead, Poincaré would 
probably have a long term of office before him. Since, however, 
the present House concludes its term in May 1928, it will not be 
possible to continue indefinitely the present truce of the parties. 
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It would be unsafe to state that the financial crisis of recent years 
which has brought France nearly to the verge of catastrophe, 
has materially changed the balance of opinions. If groups and 
parties are unstable in France, political tendencies appear in the 
long run to be remarkably stable and persistent. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, I think I should draw attention to the fact 
that, in the present world, the social structure of France appears 
somewhat out of date. While the rest of the world moves 
frantically towards industrialisation we remain largely agricul- 
tural, and at a time when mass production tends nearly everywhere 
to prevail we remain attached to an artisan conception of life 
and production. Individualism, which characterises both the 
peasant and the artisan, still dominates French politics. It has 
only been susperseded by collective ideals in those cases where 
some great industry has taken the place of the small workshop 
of the past; and, even there, the individual spirit of production 
largely continues to exist. To change France politically from 
what it is to collectivism (I don’t even speak of communism), 
would need a sweeping economic change, and such a change 
appears highly improbable. 











THE INTERNATIONAL TRADE UNION MOVEMENT 


(Address given on July 5th, 1927, by Mr. J. W. Brown, 
Secretary of the International Federation of Trade Unions at 
Amsterdam.) 


THE CHAIRMAN, THE RIGHT Hon. Tuomas Suaw, M.P., in opening 
the meeting said: The subject for discussion to-night is one that no 
‘serious student of international questions can afford to neglect. The 
movement of which Mr. Brown will speak is one of the very few 
movements which is international in character as well as international 
in principle, and the importance of it may be gauged when one re- 
members that in the countries in Europe, generally speaking, at least 
one-third of the people of the respective countries are directly or 
indirectly concerned with the international trade union movement, 
either on its industrial or its political side—the political side being in 
our country a direct growth from the industrial side, whilst in con- 
' tinental countries generally the reverse has been the case. 


Mr. J. W. Brown : It is with a certain amount of diffidence 
that I open this discussion on the international trade union 
movement. I feel almost like a person who steps in where angels 
fear to tread, in view of all the discussion in the Press on the 
Amsterdam-Moscow question and the question of the Anglo- 
Russian Committee, and recently on the projected re-forming of 
the International Federation of Unions on the basis of the Inter- 
national Trade Secretariats. We have various resolutions and 
manifestos, and there are various tendencies which are very 
difficult to assess at the present time in the re-grouping of affairs. 
The official resolutions are available in the publications of the 
International Federation of Trade Unions that are published from 
time to time. 

I do not want to give the short time at my disposal to describ- 
ing past history, but it is rather interesting to know that on the 
formation of the First International in London in 1864, the 
British trade unions said that one of their primary objects was 
to see that trade unionism was established on the Continent. 
That International was dissolved after the great dispute between 
Bakunin and Marx. The Second International was formed in 
1889 in Paris; this was the International which broke down 
so badly when the War commenced. 

There is a plethora of Internationals; I think we have 
nearly forty. A large number of them are simply trade, or 
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mostly trade Internationals, like the Transport Workers’ Inter- 
national, the Miners’ International, and so on. Of those there 
are twenty-eight. They were the first in the field. I think it is 
only natural that a transport worker should find a bond of interest 
and a link with the transport workers in another country. So 
most of the industrial Internationals that were formed were those 
of the International Trade Secretariats. The International 
Federation of Trade Unions, of which I am a Secretary, was formed 
in Copenhagen in 1903 as a result of discussions between Scan- 
dinavian and British delegates as to the advisability of having 
periodic Congresses of representatives of the various national 
Trade Union Congresses. Previously fraternal delegates came 
from one country to another, just as at the present time delegates 
from the American Federation of Labour attend Trade Union 
Congresses in England and vice versa. From 1903 to 1914 the 
I.F.T.U. was largely under the control of its President, who, at 
the same time, held the Presidency of the German trade union 
movement. The Federation issued annual reports in the three 
official languages, English, French and German, and a so-called 
Year Book, but practically nothing else was done. In fact it 
has been described by many as a pillar-box, a medium for receiving 
and sending on correspondence. 

It is interesting to look at the position 11 1914: the head- 
quarters of the I.F.T.U. was in Berlin, the President was a 
German, and of the twenty-eight International Trade Secretariats 
—the miners, transport workers, tobacconists, etc.—twenty-four 
had their headquarters in Germany, with: twenty-four Germans as 
international trade secretaries; two were in England, the Miners’ 
International and the Textile International, Mr. Shaw being 
secretary of the latter; one was in Holland, and one in Switzer- 
land. When the War commenced the whole movement was 
broken up. With the exception of relief action, such as sub- 
scriptions in various countries for the Belgian trade unionists, to 
which the Germans also subscribed, practically nothing was done 
until the end of the War. At the end of the War the I.F.T.U. 
entered on a new phase. There was a great deal of bitterness, 
especially in Belgium, against the Germans, but in 1919 the 
I.F.T.U. was re-formed in Amsterdam and has continued until the 
present time. This summer the triennial congress of the I.F.T.U. 
will be held in Paris, and it is highly probable that we shall again 
see a new stage in Internationalism. With regard to the member- 
ship of the I.F.T.U., in 1903 it was just over two millions; when 
the War came (I am speaking from memory) it was seven millions, 
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while the peak was reached in 1920, when there were approxi- 
mately twenty-four million members. Since then the member- 
ship has gone down, until at the present time it has approximately 
thirteen and a half million members. The decrease is largely to 
be accounted for by the abnormal unemployment in England and 
Germany, the Fascisti régime in Italy, which has knocked out 
about three millions, and the defection of the American Federation 
of Labour. 

It was about 1920, when the membership was at its height, 
_ that the I.F.T.U. became more and more interested in political 
questions, and it was felt it was sufficiently powerful to adopt 
revolutionary methods. Attempts were accordingly made to 
interfere in various countries. A boycott of Hungary was declared ; 
it was not completely successful, but it certainly had a great 
effect at the time. Then, when there was a question of war 
between Poland and Russia, the International declared a general 
strike ordering the members in the various countries not to 
transport munitions, guns or war material, and that order was 
acted upon. In England, you will remember, councils of action 
were formed. I think that can be counted a success for the 
I.F.T.U. Since then the Internationals in various countries 
have tended to concentrate on purely trade union affairs. The 
German trade union movement is the great protagonist of that 
policy at the present time. 

The I.F.T.U. places first and foremost in its programme the 
principle of anti-war and militarism and is in favour of dis- 
armament. We have very lengthy resolutions which can be 
read in our publications if desired. At the Peace Congress held 
in December 1922 at The Hague, not only the pacifist societies 
but the unions passed a resolution declaring that they were 
prepared to call a general strike in order to prevent war. Indeed, 
at the present time, it is being called upon by the Peace societies 
to act up to that resolution by declaring a general strike in view 
of the threat of war between Yugo-Slavia and Italy, and even in 
the case of China. The International is unofficially represented 
at Geneva by one of its secretaries, and a large section of the 
International places most of its hopes for obtaining reforms in 
the social legislation passed at the Conferences of the International 
Labour Office. Another activity of the I.F.T.U. is its relief work; 
over two million Dutch guilders have been subscribed for the 
starving in Russia, and assistance has also been given to the 
children in Austria, for the badly hit Yugo-Slav trade union move- 
ment and for the growing movements in the Baltic and the Balkans. 
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Further, the I.F.T.U. arranges for the financial support of 
strikers in one country by trade unionists in other countries; in 
the case of the miners’ stoppage in England large sums were 
raised on the Continent for the support of the British miners. 

Another duty of the I.F.T.U. is to see that when a strike takes 
place in one country blacklegs are not imported from another 
country. For instance, during the transport workers’ strike in 
Denmark about one and a half years ago, the farmers, who were 
badly hit, decided that they themselves would load the boats 
with their market produce for England. We wrote to England, 
and the dockers here refused to handle the vessels even if they 
came, with the result that the dispute was ended and the demands 
of the transport workers in Denmark were acceded to. Our 
purpose was to stop international blacklegging in the case of a 
national dispute. 

There are various other activities. There is publicity and 
propaganda and a certain amount of research work. Each week 
Press reports, giving the Labour point of view on disputes and 
labour problems, are sent out from Amsterdam in six different 
languages to approximately nine hundred and fifty papers in all 
parts of the world. Special problems have received special 
attention. We had a World Congress on migration in June 1926, 
which was convened jointly with the Labour and Socialist Inter- 
national, and various resolutions were passed with regard to 
migration, which were sent to the International Labour Office 
and all trade union centres. Workers’ education has also been 
taken up by the International. Attempts were made to form a 
special Workers’ Educational International, and International 
Summer Schools have been held from time to time. I regret to 
say that that work has stopped this year, mainly owing to the 
opposition of the German unions. For the time being, therefore, 
the only educational work that is being done is in the form of 
educational notes attached to the monthly Press reports. Various 
reports have been issued from time to time as to the condition 
of the workers in Germany, the most recent being a report (not 
published) on the iron and steel trustification, in connection with 
which Mr. Pugh helped considerably, as well as German and 
French colleagues. Reports have also been made on the relations 
between craft and industrial unions and on conditions in the 
shipbuilding industry. I think it is a matter of regret that 
many of these reports have not been published, but have just 
been submitted to the national associations concerned. 

The relations between the I.F.T.U. and the Political Inter- 
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national (Labour and Socialist International) are very cordial; 
in fact, on many questions there are joint discussions, and on 
some there are Joint Committees, as, for instance, in the case of 
migration. A Joint Committee existed for some time with 
the International Co-operative Alliance, one object being the 
establishment of an International Labour Bank under joint 
control. A year or two ago relations became strained between 
the two bodies, but quite recently it has been decided to exchange 
fraternal delegates. 

I have spoken of the twenty-eight International Trade Secre- 
tariats. Until 1923, although the International Trade Secre- 
tariats adopted practically the same platform as the I.F.T.U., 
being in most cases affiliated through the Trade Union Congresses, 
yet there was no organic relation between them, and one of the 
points being discussed, especially on the Continent, at the present 
time, is the rebuilding of the I.F.T.U. on the basis of these 
International Trade Secretariats; instead of the national Trade 
- Union Congresses sending their representatives, or being affiliated, 
to the I.F.T.U., that International should simply be the repre- 
sentative of the International Trade Secretariats. It is con- 
tended that with the growth of trusts and cartels it is impossible 
to solve the international problem by national regulations or 
national action, and that, as those cartels are mainly confined to 
industry, it is only logical that the organisation which should 
deal with the employers in that matter should be an Industrial 
International. I do not think, however, that the International 
Trade Secretariats will secure their desire to have the International 
built on that basis at the next conference. 

In addition to the Political (Labour and Socialist) International 
which about two and a half to two and three-quarters of a million 
members had joined, was called the Second International, there 
is the Third International, the Communist, Political Inter- 
national, and also the Red International of Labour Unions. In 
the various countries we find great disputes going on between 
those who are attached to Amsterdam, which is the I.F.T.U., and 
those who support the Red International and Labour Unions. In 
fact, the most burning question we have, and one that comes up at 
every Executive Committee Meeting and at every General Council, 
is the question as to whether the I.F.T.U., which is largely a 
European International, shall come to some arrangement with 
Moscow in order to get a World Federation of Trade Unions. 
The Continental trade unions, generally headed by Germany, 


aie absolutely opposed to the Russian trade unions, and will not 
No. I.—VvOL. VII. D 
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co-operate with them unless they are prepared to accept fully the 
rules and the constitution of the I.F.T.U. On the other hand, the 
British Trade Union Congress has repeatedly moved a resolution 
that a conference should be held with the Russian trade unions, 
the chief constituent of the Red International Trade Union, with 
a view to securing co-operation and eventual amalgamation. 
This question has been with us for the past three years.1 At the 
commencement the Continental unions seemed to be inclined to 
meet the Russians with a view to ascertaining whether they 
could secure their co-operation and eventual amalgamation with 
Amsterdam, but at the present time they take the point of view 
that, before they meet, the Russian trade unions must signify their 
willingness to join Amsterdam, which would mean breaking with 
their Red International of Trade Unions. There has been a 
large amount of correspondence: the earlier correspondence I 
would describe as rather lurid and certainly feelings were rather 
strained. It is interesting to note the professions of a desire for 
unity on both sides. I am not speaking about the various 
statements and speeches made by leaders in Russia but the 
official correspondence. The Russians have stated that they 
are prepared to adopt a constitution that is not dissimilar from that 
of Amsterdam and in which most of the objects that we have 
at the present time could be embodied. I do not think, however, 
that the British colleagues realise the feeling against the Commun- 
ists on the Continent. It almost seems as if we must wait one or 
two years, to give that feeling an opportunity to die down, before 
there is any hope of a meeting taking place between Russia and 
Amsterdam. 

With regard to relations with other countries, the American 
Federation of Labour in the United States will have nothing to do 
with either the Red International in Moscow or the I.F.T.U. in 
Amsterdam. The Russians condemn Amsterdam because it 
supports the work of the International Labour Office in Geneva 
and, also, because it is dominated by the Socialist International 
and co-operates with the bourgeoisie, etc. On the other hand, 
the American Federation of Labour will not join Amsterdam 
because it considers it too revolutionary; in fact, Gompers said 

1 The relations between the British Trade Union Congress and the All Russian 
Council of Trades Unions were broken off by the Edinburgh Congress of the 
British Trades Union Congress in September, 1927, when a report of the General 
Council, which concluded as follows, was adopted : 

‘In the circumstances the General Council must advise the Congress that 
no useful purpose will be served by continuing negotiations with the All 


Russian Council of Trades Unions so long as their present policy be main- 
tained and that the All Russian Council of Trades Unions be so informed.””—Eb. 
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before his death that he would not touch anything that was even 
“a pale innocuous pink.” 

The Pan-American Federation of Labour, which is dominated 
largely by Mexico, which country, really the key to Latin America 
and very friendly to Europe because this fits in with her national 
policy of keeping away from the influence of the United States 
Government and the U.S.A. capitalists there, has passed a resolu- 
tion that until unity is secured between Moscow and Amsterdam 
they will not join either International. Similar resolutions have 
been passed by India, Australia, and the White Trades Union 
Congress in South Africa. That is the state of affairs at the 
present time. 

One word upon the influence of the various sections. As I 
have said, the I.F.T.U. is largely a European International and 
German influence is particularly strong, mainly owing to the fact, 
I think, that with most of the unions affiliated to the I.F.T.U., 
their second language is German and they have access to all the 
recent German periodicals dealing with the Labour and Socialist 
movement. On the so-called Latin side there is France, Belgium, 
Spain and Italy. They have been very much weakened in the 
past three years and seem to be grouping themselves around 
Geneva, whereas the Germans are taking as their model the 
American Federation of Labour and are going away from all 
Marx’s principles. An indication of that is, I think, that twenty 
German leaders went to the U.S.A. recently. The English 
movement has not much influence on the Continent; its chief 
influence is in other parts of the world with countries that are not 
affiliated to the I.F.T.U. 

It may be of interest to know that discussions have taken 
place as to what language should be the International language. 
At present we have three official languages, German, French and 
English, and all discussions must be held in these three languages, 
although many of the publications are published in Swedish, 
Dutch and Spanish. There has been a proposal by the Dutch 
Trade Union Centre that an artificial language should be adopted, 
and the question of adopting Esperanto as an international 
auxiliary language is to be discussed at the forthcoming Congress 
in August. J. W. Brown. 


Summary of discussion following the above address : 


Mr. ARTHUR PuGH said that he wished the speaker had further 
developed the question of the relationship between the Amsterdam 
International and Moscow, because at the present time that seemed 
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to be a question of prime importance so far as international progress was 
concerned. The British trade union view was that the world’s 
economic development required a more active and a more constructive 
trade union movement throughout Europe and, therefore, the trade 
unionists of Great Britain were anxious, so far as they could, to use 
their influence and experience in order to bring the different trade 


unions together and to effect a development of the Amsterdam 
International. 


THE RicHt Hon. Tuomas Suaw, M.P., the Chairman, hoped that 
from Mr. Brown’s opening speech there had been gleaned the central 
fact that this International of millions of workers existed for the primary 
object of furthering the interests of the manual worker, and of making 
his or her conditions of life better in order that he or she might be a 
better citizen in a better world. It was no secret that the movement 
held an entirely different theory as to what society ought to be from 
that held by other bodies of individuals, whether politicians or other- 
wise. In all these movements there was one central, essential principle, 
that the country should belong to its people in fact as well as in name, 
and that at any rate the principal industries should be owned by the 
people, run for the people and administered for them. He was not 
arguing whether that theory of a society was good or bad, but was merely 
stating it. Those were the elementary principles on which this Inter- 
national of Amsterdam was based. Obviously one could not determine 
where the line of demarcation came between what was known as the 
purely industrial and the purely political; consequently there must 
always be a very close relationship between the body that existed 
primarily to concentrate the industrial forces of the workers to achieve 
an object, and the body that existed to exercise the political forces of 
the worker to achieve the same object. It had to be remembered that 
all these people in every country, whether in Poland, in Czechoslovakia, 
in Germany or in Britain, had the same central idea as to what the state 
of society should be, and that, in reality, they formed the only political 
International that existed at the present time. These bodies were not 
without their importance. They represented a potential force of 
opinion against war. Among the trade unionists of Amsterdam there 
were literally millions of men absolutely determined that no war should 
take place in their country without the people being consulted, and 
they were prepared to risk anything rather than have a war thrust upon 
them or upon people who did not want it. They had certain sources of 
information that were unique. It was impossible in Germany or in 
this country for any great military development to take place without 
the people knowing it and talking about it. Before the Ruhr adventure 
took place, it was known in this country what was going on. The 
people of Great Britain were men of peace, not because they could not 
fight, but because they did not want to fight, and they believed it was 
much better to be friendly than to be at enmity. People in the main 
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were decent people, and if they were treated fairly and openly and there 
was no jerrymandering they would agree. With regard to Moscow and 
Amsterdam he believed that no agreement was possible between the 
two; it was not possible to make oil and water mix, except in the hands 
of an expert chemist who could make an emulsion. Moscow held an 
entirely different theory from Amsterdam. The Moscow theory consisted 
in exercising power on a certain part of the community to make that 
part of the community do what it did not want to do. Amsterdam 
believed that only the will of the people or a large majority, expressed 
with perfect freedom—everybody having the right to be heard—should 
determine what things it wanted. Force was no remedy; the only way 
to achieve an object was by persistent work and constant agitation. 
That was the difference between Moscow and Amsterdam, and he 
felt that the only solution was that Amsterdam must frankly accept 
the position of Moscow, or Moscow must frankly accept the position 
of Amsterdam. : 


COLONEL C. C. LEVESON-GOWER asked whether, when a strike took 
place in any country, the I.F.T.U. considered the rights or wrongs of the 


. strike, whether it had a revolutionary object, an industrial object or a 


political object, before they gave it financial or other assistance. 


Mr. J. W. Brown said that it was considered that, when men were 
on strike, they were in the right. Assistance was given on application 
from the national centre. An application in the case of great Britain 
must come from the Trade Union Congress. 


Str Joun Power, M.P., said-he would like to know whether it was 
the policy of the I.F.T.U. always to remain outside industry or whether 
they had considered taking part in industry, as was the case in the 
American trade unions. So far in this country, and he believed it was 
also true of the I.F.T.U., the policy had been to remain outside industry 
and only to take a very small share in any questions that arose. Industry 
was composed of three things—capital, directive capacity and labour. 
From what he had heard it seemed that the I.F.T.U. was only concerned 
with one-third of these factors. In other words, they had no experience 
of two of the principal factors that went towards the making of industry. 
It seemed to him that the I.F.T.U. would never solve the problem of 
industrial unrest until they obtained practical experience of the other 
two factors that made up the commercial prosperity of a country. 
American trade unions had gone much further than the trade unions of 
Europe; they had gone into banking, and part of their policy was to 
finance those firms which adopted principles in regard to wages and 
hours of labour that the trade unions laid down—they would refuse 
monetary aid to any firms which did not conform to these principles. 
That seemed to him a very useful state of affairs, because if the trade 
unions laid down rules that could not be obeyed, or were against the 
teaching of economics their policy would have to be modified in the 
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light of actual experience. They also gained experience in the 
directive capacity necessary to run industry and consequently were 
more reasonable in their demands and less prone to call strikes. 
Another point on which he would like to know the policy of the I.F.T.U. 
was the very serious question that was arising as to the mobility of 
labour. The man who became a trade unionist in these days was 
ticketed and docketed and there he remained; he could not leave one 
trade and go to another as used to be the case. As a consequence there 
was a kind of specialisation going on in labour and one man was only 
permitted under trade union rules to do one particular class of work, 
and if there was not enough of that particular class of work available, 
then the man had to starve or be kept by the community. 

With regard to what had been said regarding the attitude of the 
I.F.T.U. towards war, he would like to ask Mr. Brown whether the 
I.F.T.U. assumed or arrogated to itself the position of governments, 
deciding for any particular people what they should do in a given set of 
circumstances, rather than leaving decision to the elected representatives 
of the people in their own parliament. As a last question he would like 
to know what was the policy of the I.F.T.U. as to going further into 
politics or confining itself to industrial problems. It had been pointed 
out that where you had the greatest measure of organisation of labour, 
in a political sense, there you had the greatest amount of strikes and 
trouble in industry. , 


Mrs. E. M. Woop asked whether Mr. Brown would say what the 
I.F.T.U. had done or planned to do with regard to the question of 
migration, on which he said they had issued a report. She believed 
the League of Nations had made some study of the subject and would 
be interested to know whether the I.F.T.U. was working with the League 
or not, and what were its views as to the best way of tackling the misery 
caused, especially to women and children, under the present conditions 
of international migration. 


CAPTAIN LEONARD GREEN asked if there was any reason why the 
reports compiled by the I.F.T.U., of which Mr. Brown had spoken, 
should not be published. It would dispel misapprehension about the 
work of the I.F.T.U. and it would be of assistance to people here if 
those reports were made accessible. 


MR. FRANCIS DEVERELL asked what was the position of the I.F.T.U. 
as regards tariffs between countries? Whether, in order to establish 
a uniform standard of living throughout the world, they would be 
inclined to support those countries where the highest standard of living 
existed in their efforts to protect the workers in those countries against 
the product of labour, produced under inferior conditions, in other 
countries. Would the I.F.T.U. support the tariff party in this country, 
or would they be with the free traders? 
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COMMANDER T. R. G. O’ConNorR asked what was the attitude of 
the I.F.T.U. vis-a-vis the League on the question of war and its pre- 
vention. Did the I.F.T.U. propose to supersede or to supplement the 
authority of the Council of the League of Nations? Further, we had 
. heard of Mexico being more or less the key to the Americas. What 
was the total membership and to what race did the bulk of the members 
of Mexican trade unions belong and what were their trades? With 
regard to what Mr. Shaw had said about industrial and political 
affairs and the difficulty of differentiating one from the other, to what 
extent would he justify the use of purely industrial force for the attain- 
ment of a purely political object ? 


Mr. H. W. VauGHAN-WILLIAMS asked whether the I.F.T.U. itself 
promoted strikes in addition to supporting them. He had understood 
Mr. Shaw to say that one of the ultimate objects of the I.F.T.U. was 
the socialisation of all the principal industries, and a subsequent 
speaker had discussed a system of tariffs in order to improve the standard 
of working-class living. Pending the socialisation of industry, or 
pending a system of tariffs all over the world (which were apparently 
. intended to have the same effect in some way!), did the I.F.T.U. do 
anything to improve the wage standard in any country in which that 
standard was low? 


THE Ricut Hon. Tuomas SHAw, M.P., said that he would answer 
the question as to when industrial force should be used to achieve 
a political object by giving a typical illustration. In the county of 
Lancashire there was a custom known as “ shuttle kissing,” because the 
people suck the weft through -the shuttle with their lips. It was a 
disgusting, dirty and unhealthy practice. Efforts had been made to get 
the custom remedied by law, and obviously legislation was the best way 
of preventing the practice. He (the Chairman) would unhesitatingly 
counsel the people in Lancashire to refuse to use those shuttles unless 
they had a promise that those shuttles would be abolished and hygienic 
shuttles substituted, even if it were necessary to use industrial force 
to attain that object. 


Mr. Brown said, in regard to the question whether the I.F.T.U. 
promoted strikes, about two years ago, as he had indicated, it had 
instigated a strike when there was danger of war between Poland and 
Russia, but this was not its policy. Its policy was mainly to support 
strikes after notification had been received from the national centre. 
Further, it was a rule that such strikes must be national strikes and 
not industrial strikes confined to one industry. 

Another question was, what had the I.F.T.U. done to improve 
wages or raise the standard of living? One difficulty in answering 
many of the questions was that the questioners had assumed that the 
I.F.T.U. had power to order all the affiliated societies to do what it 
wished. But the fundamental principle of the I.F.T.U. was that each 
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national centre should have complete autonomy in its own affairs, and 
the I.F.T.U. only took action upon application from the national 
centre. It would be realised how much that limited the I.F.T.U. 
movement with regard to the wages standard. In ship-building Mr. 
Pugh had caused inquiries to be made by the I.F.T.U. with regard to 
the conditions and wages prevailing on the Continent, and had moved a 
resolution for the classification of labour standards in the various 
countries. That inquiry had been held and was still being discussed. 
With regard to an eight-hour day, the I.F.T.U. had done what it could 
by sending delegates to support the proposal at the International 
Labour Conference at Geneva and to see that pressure was brought to 
bear on the governments of the respective countries to ratify the eight- 
hours day convention. 

In reply to Sir John Power, the speaker said that the increased 
growth of international cartels, such as the European Iron and Steel 
Trust, made it inevitable that international industrial problems could 
not be solved by national regulations, and would have to be treated 
internationally, but employers at present tended to-settle their problems 
nationally rather than internationally. 

With regard to the question of a general strike to prevent war, the 
speaker did not think the decision taken at the Hague Peace Conference 
could be carried out at the present time. 

As regards migration, a book had been published last year, running 
into nearly 1,000 pages, which dealt with every aspect of the migration 
problem from the Labour point of view. The great difficulty was 
between the representatives of the United States and Canada and those 
from China, Japan and India. The greatest problem was that of free 
immigration. A compromise had been arrived at that there should be 
no restriction on racial, religious or colour grounds, but that the economic 
condition of the country should be the deciding factor. If the influx 
of immigrants tended to lower the standard of labour, as, for instance, 
in Australia, then there was ground for restriction. 

With regard to the tariff question, the I.F.T.U., after great dis- 
cussion in which the question of sweated labour and the boycott was 
considered, had passed a resolution in favour of universal free trade, 
and that was practically the policy of the I.F.T.U. 

As regards the attitude of the Council towards the League, as stated 
before, Amsterdam whole-heartedly supported the International 
Labour Office. The speaker did not wish to see Amsterdam or the 
Trade Union Movement simply an annexe of Geneva. Their attitude 
was one of whole-hearted support of the League, but they would prefer 
a league of peoples to a league of nations. The governments dominated 
the League : to each Conference of the International Labour Office the 
governments sent two representatives, the employers one and labour 
one. As for Italy, the labour representative came from the Fascisti 
and reactionary organisations. Instead of the League of Nations 
being composed mainly of government representatives, they would 
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like to see the peoples’ representatives from the labour organisations 
going there. 

With regard to Italy, about six men were organising the Italian 
trade union centres, but they were working from Paris and not from 
Italy. They had a committee, representative of the I.F.T.U., of 
miners, metal workers, transport and general workers. Their in- 
structions were to get what information was possible and ascertain 
what action should be taken. 

As to the question regarding the attitude of the I.F.T.U. vis-a-vis 
the Council of the League, particularly with regard to war and its 
prevention, the I.F.T.U., although it was sympathetic to the Council 
of the League, had, and was bound to, its own policy with regard to 
war and disarmament. 

In reply to a question whether the I.F.T.U. would accept the decision 
of the League of Nations, Mr. Brown said it would have to be con- 
sidered by the Executive Committee and the General Council. 

As regards Mexico, there were about forty-two per cent. of pure- 
blood Indians in Mexico, forty per cent. were mestizos or half-breeds, 
and the rest whites, with Spanish predominating. There were about 
- two million members in Mexico, the greater part of whom were in the 
Agricultural Union. Many of the leaders were full-blooded Indians. 

With regard to Mr. Pugh’s question with reference to Amsterdam 
and Moscow, many countries had passed resolutions that they would 
not join the I.T.F.U. until unity was secured. The question of 


voting power might be the deciding point, and here the Continent was 
predominant. 





PROFESSOR A. C, COOLIDGE. 


Members of the Institute will regret to hear of the death of 
Professor A. C. Coolidge, Librarian of Harvard University. Professor 
Coolidge served in the American Peace Mission in Paris in 1919 and 
on various other important missions after the War. Of special 
interest to members of the Institute was the fact that he was one of 
the Directors of the Council on Foreign Relations in New York and 
Editor of Foreign Affairs, the American Quarterly Review. On July 
20th, 1926, he gave an address at the Institute on ‘“Tacna and 


Arica,” a record of which was printed in the September, 1926, issue 
of the Journal. 











A REPORT ON THE SECOND CONFERENCE OF THE 
INSTITUTE OF PACIFIC RELATIONS, HELD AT 
HONOLULU IN JULY 1927 


(Read at a meeting of the Institute on November ist, 1927.) 


THE Second Biennial Conference of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations met from July 15th to July 29th at Honolulu, where 
the peoples of East and West have for long been accustomed to 
meet on a friendly footing. The 137 members of the Conference 
came from ten different countries, including Australia, Canada, 
China, Great Britain, Hawaii, Japan, Korea, New Zealand, the 
Philippines, and the United States of America. The kimonos 
and obis worn by the Japanese ladies, the simple gowns worn by 
Chinese members of both sexes, and the conventional Western 
clothing of the other members gave picturesque expression to the 
international nature of the assembly, and to the meeting of 
Occident and Orient. 

The purposes of the Conference were—(I) to give an oppor- 
tunity to the members to consider the facts and discuss the 
significance of political, economic, racial, cultural and other 
problems of international concern in the Pacific Ocean area; 
and (2) to secure as wide as possible a publicity for the con- 
sideration of these topics. 

The Conference was “ unofficial.” Its members were not 
delegates from or representatives of any governments, political 
parties or organisations. They were a group of individuals 
speaking only for themselves. But the influence which the 
Conference might conceivably have was indicated in the fact that 
the Australian group was led by the Hon. F. W. Eggleston, 
Attorney-General in the last Victorian Government ; the Canadian 
by General Sir Arthur Currie, the Commander of the Canadian 
Forces in the War, and present Principal of McGill University ; 
the Chinese by Dr. David Yui, General Secretary of the National 
Committee of the Chinese Y.M.C.A., who has sometimes been 
offered important cabinet or diplomatic appointments by the 
Nationalist governments in China; the British by Sir Frederick 
Whyte; the Japanese by Dr. M. Sawayanagi, a member of the 
House of Peers and President of the Imperial Educational Associa- 
tion; the New Zealand group by Mr. Walter Nash, Secretary of 
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the New Zealand Labour Party; and the American by President 
Ray Lyman Wilbur of Leland Stanford University, California. 


The Conference met in Round Tables in the mornings; two, 
three or four of these meeting each day. These, so to speak, were 
select committees of the Conference, each containing representa- 
tives of the several national groups, composed of from twenty to 
thirty members, and examining a specific subject. Some of the 
Round Tables did excellent work; others were less successful. 
In the evenings these Round Tables reported to “ Forums ” of 
the whole Conference. 

The work done by the Round Tables on China’s Relations with 
Foreign Powers was the most successful of the Conference. As 
practically every member of the Conference desired to hear the 
discussion on this question, and as the efficiency of a Round Table 
depended upon its small size, four separate Round Tables, all 
containing competent exponents of each interested nation’s 
- point of view, examined the question simultaneously. They 
worked for three days. Their subject was the most exciting and 
important on the Conference agenda. 

But their success was not by any means entirely due to the 
intrinsic interest of the problem which they examined. It was a 
tribute also to the organisation and composition of the Round 
Tables at an Institute of Pacific Relations Conference. The 
following characteristics are noteworthy : 


(xt) The Round Tables were small (though still not small 
enough), being generally limited to less than thirty persons. In 
such a sized gathering discussion could be kept informal and to 
the point. In each Round Table different countries’ points of 
view were expressed by actuai nationals of those countries. These 
individuals were usually admirably qualified to take part in the 
discussion. In the discussions on China (for instance) the Chinese 
knew intimately the Chinese people’s experience, opinions and 
demands. British and American members were familiar with 
their countries’ experiences and policies. The Japanese were less 
prepared to take part in the discussion. A provisional agenda for 
the Conference which had been circulated some weeks before had 
not contained much mention of the Chinese problem; and the 
Japanese explained that they had interpreted this agenda literally, 
and so had not brought any experts on the subject of Japan’s 
relations with China. 

(2) The meetings of the Round Tables were private. No 
newspaper reporters were admitted to them, and no report for the 
newspapers was issued from them. Thus every individual 
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speaking in the Round Table knew that his remarks were treated 
as confidential, and that they ran no risk of misrepresentation in 
the public Press. In this atmosphere of privacy members were 
encouraged to speak with an utter frankness which they would not 
otherwise have adopted, and which was essential to a thorough 
discussion. 

In order that the natural shyness of the Far Eastern members 
in using the English language, or their native reserve (as well as the 
unwitting tendency of the Anglo-Saxons to monopolise conversa- 
tion), might not keep the Chinese and the still more diffident 
Japanese too much out of the discussion, the chairmen of the 
Round Tables were careful to invite them to speak continually 
through the sittings. 

_ (3) There was an entire absence of recrimination in these 
meetings. Moreover, the discussions were businesslike, avoiding 
waste of time on not directly relevant, if highly controversial, 
topics. Thus, the China discussions.were not led astray by 
arguments regarding the Shanghai (May 30th), the Wanshien, the 
Shameen or the Nanking “ incidents.’”’ This happy condition was 
due partly to the skill of Round Table chairmen; partly to an 
effective appeal made by Sir Frederick Whyte that all irrelevances 
to an examination of the main difficulties in China’s foreign 
relations should be put aside; but chiefly to the feeling of friendli- 
ness, respect and trust which the Institute of Pacific Relations was 
quickly successful in establishing between the various national 
groups and individuals. This result was achieved largely through 
housing the whole membership of the Conference on the spacious 
“campus ” of Punahou School, so that members met easily and 
established cordial relations in the sitting-rooms, verandahs and 
common dining-rooms of the buildings. 


As an illustration of the work of the Conference Round Tables, 
it will be convenient to describe briefly the general conclusions 
of the Round Tables on China. These Round Tables sat for three 
days. On the first day they devoted their attention to the 
problem of Chinese Tariff Autonomy. On the second day they 
were engaged with the problem of Extraterritoriality. On the 
third day they examined the question of Foreign Concessions and 
Settlements. 

The Chinese presented their case for a revision of the treaties. 
They informed the Round Tables that moderate opinion in China 
desired this revision to be by negotiation with the Powers. But 
they made an impressive appeal for haste in the work, on account 
of the excitable, impatient and powerful nature of nationalist 
feeling, which in the event of delay would be driven to adopt 
other courses. 
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The Round Tables, however, faced two main obstacles to any 
speedy revision of the treaties : 


1. The necessity of securing the assent of all the (seventeen) 
Treaty Powers to any proposed action. (The Chinese expressed 
intolerance, born of bitter experience, of this condition.) 

2. The absence of any central government in China which 
would be the Chinese authority for negotiating treaty revision and 
for guaranteeing the terms of any new treaties. 


The first difficulty has perhaps ceased to be so formidable 
since the leading Treaty Powers (Great Britain, the United States 
of America and Japan) have made plain their willingness, in the 
absence of agreement, to negotiate separately with China. But 
the second difficulty is still the dominant factor in the situation. 
The Chinese at Honolulu seemed to underestimate its seriousness. 
They themselves were all supporters of Chiang Kai-shek’s Nanking 
Government, and seemed to anticipate his establishment of a 
national government in Peking in the not far-distant future. A 
few days after the close of the Honolulu Conference Chiang 
Kai-shek resigned his post. Since then the disunity of China 
for practical political purposes has, if anything, increased. 

This fact overshadows all that transpired in the Honolulu 
discussions. 


Under the three main heads of the Chinese Tariff, Extra- 
territoriality, and Foreign Concessions and Settlements, the trend 
of the discussion may be briefly summarised as follows : 

1. The Tariff—The Chinese members presented a case for 
complete tariff autonomy. The attitudes to this demand of the 
three principal foreign Powers were stated. Great Britain had 
virtually declared her readiness to recognise China’s “‘ right to the 
enjoyment of tariff autonomy as soon as she herself had settled 
and promulgated a new national tariff.” The United States was 
prepared to enter into negotiations with any government of China, 
or with delegates who could represent or speak for China, entirely 
releasing tariff control and restoring complete tariff autonomy to 
China. Japan, with vital interests involved, had expressed a 
desire for a reciprocal conventional tariff to apply to certain 
special articles. All three Powers would be likely to insist on 
most-favoured-nation treatment. 

The Japanese members alone contended that Chinese tariff 
autonomy was still to be conditional upon the abolition of /skin. 

Here, again, two difficulties were met. In the first place, 
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how were the Powers to meet the demand of China for tariff 
autonomy while no government representing China as a whole 
existed? The general impression in the Honolulu Round Tables 
was that no formal action abolishing tariff control is possible until 
a central government is in power over the whole of China. More- 
over, the working out in its details of a national tariff involves 
a scientific study of the effects of tariffs on the production and 
consumption of goods. It was suggested, therefore, that a Chinese 
tariff commission should begin this work in the near future, with 
a view to evolving a national tariff which a Chinese national 
government could offer to the Treaty Powers for consideration. 

In the second place, if the recognition of Chinese tariff auto- 
nomy is to rest on any conditions (e.g. the insertion of most- 
favoured-nation clauses in the treaties) does this in effect amount 
to a denial of autonomy? The Chinese members regarded this 
as a real difficulty, expressing the opinion that a Chinese govern- 
ment would not be willing to recognise any condition. But as 
regards the most-favoured-nation clause, it was evident that 
Chinese suspicion of it had been needlessly exaggerated by their 
experiences of its working in another connection, that is, in 
connection with railway and mining development in spheres of 
foreign influence. In the opinion of the Chinese at Honolulu 
a Chinese national tariff would, in fact, be moderate and 
non-discriminatory between Treaty Powers. These Chinese also 
recognised the special, vital requirements of Japan for cheap raw 
materials and cheap food from Manchuria and Eastern Inner 
Mongolia, as well as for a considerable share in the Chinese market 
for Japanese manufactured goods; and they stated that this 
recognition was general in China, so that agreement on that point 
by negotiation between China and Japan ought not to be difficult. 

The Chinese stated that their people had no present intention 
of altering the administration of the Maritime Customs, except 
that they desired a greater number of Chinese nationals to hold 
junior posts in the service. 

2. Extraterritoriality—There was general recognition that 
(a) since 1902 and 1903 Great Britain, the United States of 
America and Japan had been in honour pledged to the complete 
abolition of extraterritoriality at the earliest possible moment. 
(b) China has made substantial progress in introducing judicial 
reforms. 

The Chinese members of the Round Tables argued for the 
immediate abolition of extraterritorial privileges, quoting the 
experience of German and Russian residents in China in support 
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of their plea. Other members of the Round Tables considered 
that at least two conditions in China rendered this step inadvis- 
able: first, the fact that the stipulated system of new Chinese 
codes of law and modern courts was not yet complete; and, 
secondly, the fact that the prevalent civil war in the country, and 
the risk of War Lords interfering with the course of justice in any 
Chinese courts, made it rash for foreign Powers to deprive their 
subjects of the sécurity of consular courts. 


Yet, the matter being urgent, it was suggested that the 
matter would necessarily have to be treated in two periods: 
(a) the period between now and the establishment of a national 
government in China; (0) a period of more rapid transition after 
the establishment there of a national government. The following 
programmes to occupy those two periods were suggested, and 
were at least favourably considered by the Chinese members of 
the Round Tables : 


a. In period (a) the Powers should put into effect as 
rapidly as possible those recommendations of the Extra- 
territoriality Commission which require only unilateral action, 
especially those contained in Section IV, subsections 1, 2 and 
3 of the Report. 

b. At the commencement of period (6) the complete 
relinquishment of extraterritoriality should be stipulated in 
a new treaty between China and the Powers, separately or 
collectively. But by an exchange of notes between China 
and the Powers a transitional system for the trial of foreigners 
should be established, which would include modern courts, 
Special Benches in the existing courts of five leading cities, 
a court of- appeal at Shanghai, and a Special Bench in the 
Supreme Court at Peking; also, the admission of qualified 
foreign lawyers and interpreters in these courts, and the 
appointment in an advisory capacity to the Special Benches 
of certain foreign lawyers. At the same time the Chinese 
Government should publish three judicial guarantees of no 
arrest without proper warrant (except in cases of flagrantis 
delicti), the application of habeas corpus, and public trials. 


3. Foreign Concessions and Settlements.—Discussion on this 
matter was confined almost entirely to the problem of Shanghai. 
Of suggestions of means to settle the difficulty the most keenly 
discussed were—(r) that an international commission, on which 
China should be represented, should inquire into the whole 
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problem of Greater Shanghai, with the object of making proposals 
which would ultimately remove all obstacles to the exercise by 
China of unimpaired jurisdiction ; and (2) that China should invite 
the League of Nations, with the co-operation of the United States, 
to appoint a group of experts to inquire and report with the 
same object in view. 

Undoubtedly an outstanding achievement of the Conference 
was its effect in modifying the Chinese members’ attitude towards 
Britain’s China policy. These Chinese came to Honolulu mis- 
understanding the policy, questioning the sincerity of the Decem- 
ber Memorandum and the January Note, and obviously prepared 
to attack this country for hypocrisy. Their frame of mind altered 
during the Conference. They became convinced of the goodwill, 
sincerity and liberality of Britain’s policy, though they criticised 
the tardiness of the December Memorandum. The fact has been 
commented upon by impartial observers at the Conference. For 
instance, Dr. Stephen P. Duggan, a leading American member, 
has written in an article, ‘‘ It is unquestionably true that, high- 
minded as they were, the Chinese members came to the Con- 
ference suspicious of the British, and harbouring considerable 
bitterness of spirit toward them. . . . They left for home con- 
vinced of the goodwill of the intelligent and influential portion of 
the. British public, convinced by the proofs which the British 
members offered of the new orientation of British policy in regard 
to China.” 


The Conference provided an ideal opportunity for meetings 
possibly more important than the formal sessions of Round 
Tables and Forums. It allowed members of two national groups 
whose countries were involved in some difficult problem to discuss 
the problem with the informality and absolute privacy of meetings 
round a tea-table or through the late evenings. Thus the Philip- 
pine question was not brought before a Round Table, nor was any 
report on it submitted to a Forum. But the Americans and 
Filipinos met privately and evolved a proposal that a convention 
should be called together composed of seven representative 
Americans and seven Filipinos, who should try and work out a 
solution. 

In the same atmosphere of privacy some of the British group 
held several meetings with members of the Chinese group. The 
object of these conversations was to discuss any action which 
could be taken by Chinese Governments or by the British Govern- 
ment now or in the immediate future, that would help to improve 
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the relations between Great Britain and China during the trouble- 
some period before the establishment of a national Chinese 
Government. The possibility of the early establishment of such 
a government being faint, this was the subject really most worth 
while talking about, in a judicious way, at Honolulu. The British 
members laid stress upon the contradictory and damaging policy 
of the Chinese Nationalist Governments in authorising, whilst 
declaring their desire for a revision of treaties by friendly negoti- 
ation with Great Britain, an unscrupulous anti-British propaganda. 


_ Several suggestions for action by the British Government which 


would reassure the Chinese people of this country’s genuine 
goodwill were also discussed. 

Apart from the Chinese question, the most important and 
difficult examined at Round Tables was that connected with 
Japan’s population growth. There is, in Japan, an excess of 
births each year of approximately 900,000. What is to happen 
to a people increasing so fast in a country of limited resources? 


. The question haunted the minds of the Japanese like a nightmare. 


No panacea appeared out of some interesting discussions. It 
was considered possible that the Japanese would adopt the prac- 
tice of birth-control, which is not contrary to their religion. But 
the experts were more inclined to put some faith in the increasing 
industrialisation of Japan, which should raise the standard of life 
of her working-class population, and would cause a drop in the 
birth-rate. That way readjustment might come. At any rate, 
it was agreed that emigration was not a solution of Japan’s 
problem. Even an exodus every year of 100,000 citizens from her 
shores would bring little relief to the pressure of population increase. 

Nevertheless (for political, not economic, reasons), the matter 
of Japanese immigration to foreign countries was thoroughly 
discussed. The Japanese bitterly criticised America’s Act ex- 
cluding immigrants coming from Far Eastern countries. They 
made it clear that they did not object to America’s right, or to 
her general exertion of the right, to restrict alien immigration. 
But they declared that Japanese national pride had been stung 
by the particular provision which excluded Japanese nationals, 
which seemed to mark their race as inferior to any others whose 
citizens could enter the United States on a quota basis. A 
solution which simply treated the Japanese as equals with those 
other peoples (e.g. by putting the Japanese on the quota) would, 
they said, satisfy Japanese feeling. 

American members stated three reasons for America’s extreme 
action in the matter : 
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1. The fear of introducing another race problem, as 
embarrassing as the negro problem, in her territory. 

2. The fear that a large immigration of “ yellow” 
labourers would undermine the standard of life of her work- 
people. 

3. Resentment at a threat made by the Japanese Govern- 
ment at the time of the controversy over the 1924 Immigra- 
tion Legislation. 


Whatever the merits of the question, the American members 
of the Round Tables, both those favouring the Exclusion Act, 
and the majority who happened to be opposed to it, explained 
that for the time being the United States had made up her mind ; 
and they advised that further agitation against the Act at present 
would do more harm than good to the Japanese cause. 

The Japanese expressed satisfaction with Canada’s “ gentle- 
men’s agreement ” and with Australia’s tactful method of con- 
trolling immigration. 

It must be emphasised that the Honolulu Conference was 
“ unofficial.”” No member of it had a mandate as a representative 
of any government, party or organisation. The discussions 
described were merely conversations of individuals exploring the 
situation. 

Many other subjects were discussed by the members of the 
Conference. Experts and students drawn from the interested 
countries examined in Round Tables and Forums such questions 
as the Industrialisation of the Orient, Foreign Investments in 
China, Missions, the Pacific Ocean Mandates, Treaties of Arbitra- 
tion between Pacific Countries, etc., etc. 


Some serious criticisms of the Conference must be made; 
for the Conference seeks to get a true and impartial view of the 
situation regarding certain important problems of the Pacific 
Ocean area. The Chinese discussions themselves showed how the 
absence of members who might represent to the Conference 
certain vital and determining points of view could rob the dis- 
cussions of some part of reality. Thus it was probably unfortu- 
nate that all the Chinese members (though they came from such 
widely-separated centres as Mukden, Peking and Shanghai) were 
members of the moderate section in the Nationalist Movement, 
supporting at that time Chiang Kai-shek’s Government. They 
certainly stated the nationalist case forcefully and without 
apology. But it would have been as well to have one or two 
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individuals of the extremer type of nationalist, unreasonable and 
uncompromising, whose influence in Southern China is so impor- 
tant. Nor were the supporters of the Northern Government 
represented at Honolulu. More unfortunate still, the view of 
the foreign business community in Shanghai was never directly 
expressed. This was a great loss in an examination of highly 
controversial topics. However, with these qualifications the 
discussions were not out of touch with actualities. Besides the 
able group of Chinese members, there were at the conference 
Dr. Henry T. Hodgkin, Dr. Stanley Hornbeck, Dr. Edward Hume, 
and others who have recently played a part in Chinese affairs. 

The important criticisms of the Conference may be stated 
briefly under four heads : 


1. The assembly was too academic. Thirty-seven per 
cent. of its membership consisted of persons professionally 
connected with universities. If the discussions of future 
conferences are to attain a maximum of usefulness, the repre- 
sentation of people who have experience in the actual handling 
of international affairs, and who have a practical insight into 
difficulties, should be increased. Business men, persons con- 
nected with labour organisations, and politically active 
persons should make up a greater proportion of future 
conferences. 

2. The conference was predominantly “ liberal ”’-minded. 
Owing to the importance of the Institute of Pacific Relations 
not associating itself with any partisan view, but remaining 
impartial and obtaining a comprehensive view of problems, 
an equal representation of “ conservative’ experience and 
opinion should be ensured at future conferences. 

3. The Occidentals tended to “swamp ”’ the Orientals. 
One hundred members of the Conference came from occidental 
countries, 37 from oriental. A certain inequality in repre- 
sentation is inevitable, owing to the greater number of 
occidental countries which must be represented at the 
Conferences. But the fault on this occasion lay in the fact 
that some of the groups from Western countries were too 
large. Their numbers should be reduced. 

4. Through no fault of the Secretariat, national groups 
did not come from some countries whose interests in the 
Pacific Ocean area demand consideration. An invitation 
to send members was sent to an “ unofficial’’ Russian 
organisation; without success. The presence of such 
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additional national groups is desirable for complete dis- 
cussions. At the next Conference, for instance, when the 
situation created by the railways in Manchuria is likely to 
be examined, it is of considerable importance that Russia’s 
point of view, as well as China’s and Japan’s, should be heard. 


The Institute of Pacific Relations has a large public in the 
countries surrounding the Pacific Ocean. Anyone who travelled 
in those parts in the summer of 1925 must have been struck by 
the widespread interest which its first Conference aroused. The 
multitude of articles and speeches which have been written and 
made concerning the seeond Conference show that its public is 
increasing. Thus the Institute starts with a great opportunity 
of educating all interested citizens of the Pacific Ocean community 
in a knowledge and understanding of their international affairs. 
Probably the most important work can be done by the permanent 
research and publications departments of the Institute. Many of 
the publications which they issued to members of this year’s 
Conference are valuable documents. But the Conference itself 
showed that these meetings too might do much to promote a 
practical understanding and co-operation amongst peoples whose 
interests lead them to play a part in the Pacific area. 





JOURNAL: BINDING COVERS 


Binding covers for Volumes V and VI of the Journal are now 
available at a cost of 2s. each. The additional cost of binding 
is 6s. a volume, making a total cost of 8s.a volume. Members 
or subscribers wishing either to purchase binding covers or to 
have their volumes bound should apply to the Secretary, Royal 
Institute of International Affairs, Chatham House, ro St James’s 
Square, S.W. I. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


China and the Nations. By Wonc CuING-wal. Trans. and edited 
by I-SEN TENG and JoHN NiInpD SMITH. 1927. (London: Martin 
Hopkinson. 8vo. xxiv-+ I4I pp. 7s. 6d. 

Chine et Chinois d’Aujourdhui (Le nouveau péril jaune). By R. 
D’AUXION DE RuFFE. 1926. Berger-Levrault (Nancy, Paris, 
Strasbourg). 8vo. 20 /frs. 

A Chinaman’s Opinion of us and of his own Country. Written by 
Hwuy-Unec, Mandarin of the Fourth Button. Trans. by J. A. 
MAKEPEACE, M.A. 1927. (London: Chatto and Windus. 8vo. 
x + 296 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


THE first two books on the above list approach the interminable 
China Question from characteristically opposite angles. Mr. Wong 
Ching-wai was Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s secretary, the transcriber of Dr. 
Sun’s famous will, the chairman of the Canton Soviet in the heyday 


. of the boycott, and is now a shadowy figure flitting up and down the 


stormy waters of the Yangtse somewhere between Nanking and 
Hankow.! M. D’Auxion de Ruffé is a Shanghailander of Shanghai. 
He relies on the North China Daily News for the last word in wisdom 
and authority on Chinese matters, and believes that “its extremely 
prudent and moderate policy is certainly controlled by the repre- 
sentatives of the British Government in China.” His facts are mostly 
taken from the columns of this newspaper, which he quotes frequently 
and at length, and are therefore reasonably accurate. But, un- 
fortunately, his general attitude towards Chinese questions is inspired 
by the same opinions which have made the North China Daily News 
so powerful a weapon for Bolshevik and Nationalist propaganda in 
China. This attitude is based on the hypothesis that China is unfit 
to exercise that complete autonomy within her borders which the 
Nationalists (and, in this sense, all Chinese are nationalists) claim for 
her as a natural right; that Chinese control over foreign lives and 
property is a danger rather than a protection; that the “ Treaties” 
and the rights evolving therefrom give safeguards against this danger ; 
and that therefore the Treaties must be upheld and foreign life and 
— secured by the action of the respective foreign Governments 
and, if necessary, by force. 

It is difficult entirely to reject this hypothesis; but it is certainly 
unfortunate that the Shanghai foreign community through its principal 
organ and through people like M. de Ruffé should appear to accept it 
as the final verdict on the whole China Question. It plays into the 
hands of intemperate and unpractical enthusiasts like Mr. Wong 
Ching-wai. For the Chinese Revolution is in its essence a great 
historical change resulting from the influx of new ideas among a 
highly intelligent people. So far it has failed to command respect in 
the world at large owing chiefly to faults in leadership; yet it will 
continue and persist until, not a new, but at any rate a newer China 
emerges. But Shanghai—the proud, foreign, ultra-modern, mercantile 


1 According to the latest reports, he has now returned to Canton. 
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republic of Shanghai—exasperated by insult and loss, appears to see 
nothing but the absurdities and futilities and miseries of this ‘‘ opera- 
comique ”’ Revolution. 


“Le réle de ce parti que l’on appelle les Kuomintans ou révoluticnnaires, 
est néfaste au premier chef et une des causes des malheurs sans nombre qui ont 
fondu sur la Chine depuis l’avénement de la République. Nous verrons plus 
loin que la chute de l’Empire et l’établissement d’un régime républicain 4 ouvert 
une ére de désordres, de massacres et d’extorsions unique dans les annales de ce 


pays.” 


This is the theme of M. de Ruffé’s book, which gives a good idea 
of what the long-suffering foreigner has to put up with when he has 
to reside among the still more long-suffering Chinese. The author is 
very one-sided; but he does not exaggerate much, and his book 
should do good in France at any rate by its gallant defence of British 
moderation. The first 350 pages are dedicated to a general criticism 
of évents and tendencies in China. The last 120 pages contain a 
more detailed investigation into the workings of the extraterritorial 
system, and especially of the Shanghai Mixed Court (restored to 
Chinese control since M. de Ruffé wrote). The latter account is based 
principally on M. Kotenev’s exhaustive work.’ The author believes 
that sooner or later the Powers must intervene to re-establish order 
in China, and that this can be effected somehow by a control of the 
railways and by an appeal to the real patriots among the Chinese, 
but the details of his remedy are very vague. The book was written 
towards the end of 1925, so it is not quite up to date. _ 

And now for China and the Nations—a kind of pronunciamiento of 
Kuomintang foreign policy, ‘“‘ composed,” says the introduction, “ as 
the official statement of China’s international history in modern times 
and of future policy, on the occasion of the People’s Conference at 
Peking in April 1925 ’—“ the fateful conference that never met.” 
Mr. Wong’s extravagance almost excuses M. de Ruffé’s invectives. 
There is nothing real in this book except its overpowering sense of 
grievance. This, and the political importance of the author, and the 
degree in which he represents the sentiments of thousands of his 
fellow-countrymen, justify the trouble of making this translation. It 
may also have a propaganda value among those to whom ‘‘ Hymns of 
Hate ”’ appeal. 

Mr. Wong’s hatred is directed against “‘ Imperialism,” which he 
defines as ‘“‘ the utilisation by any people of its political and military 
ascendancy for subjecting to its economic encroachment some foreign 
country or territory or race.” Great Britain, of course, is the arch- 
Imperialist; but Japan, France, pre-War Germany and the United 
States come in for their share of denunciation. The war of 1842 was 
a war “ to force opium on China; . . . the right and the wrong are 
clear; no explanation is necessary.” The Opium War produced the 
Nanking Treaty, and in consequence all the other treaties. They 
were born in sin. The result of these treaties was ‘‘ to deprive China 
of her rights, rendering her permanently unfit to occupy an equal 
position in the family of nations.” Mr. Wong cannot see the foreign, 
and M. de Ruffé cannot see the Chinese point of view. M. de Ruffé 
over-emphasises; Mr. Wong is heedlessly inaccurate or deliberately 
untrue. M. de Ruffé writes of ‘‘ cette maudite Conférence de Wash- 
ington,”’ because it gave encouragement to Chinese aspirations. Mr. 
Wong dismisses the Conference with the following extraordinary 
sentences : 
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“China was ruinously cheated. Yet there are some people in China who 
say, ‘China, somehow or other, obtained some advantages more or less.’ Some 
time ago I saw an English cartoon. It depicted a Chinese, whom a foreigner 
had dragged to the ground by the queue; the Chinese, meanwhile, squinting at 
some coins which had fallen from the foreigner’s pocket and putting them in 


his own. Ah! that describes China at the Washington Conference. It is 
pitiable. It is hateful.” 


This judgment is most unfair. The Washington Conference 
showed nothing but good-will towards China, and China benefited 
considerably, and would have benefited more had it not been for the 


political chaos in the country. Still more unfair is Mr. Wong when 
he writes : 


“‘From the Washington Conference to the present day the Powers have 
pushed their encroachment policy even more strongly than they did between 
the Boxer War and the Great European War. They have concentrated their 


attention on China’s home politics, with the purpose of preventing a Chinese 
racial revival.” 


This is sheer nonsense. A more reasonable critic would have 
admitted China’s preponderant share of responsibility for the dis- 
appointing results of the Conference; but, as M. de Ruffé points out, 
““Surtout en des moments de troubles le Chinois cherche volontiers 
la cause de ses malheurs ailleurs que chez lui.” It was not the 
“encroachment” of the Powers during 1922-25, but their inatten- 
tion, that was China’s legitimate grievance. It might further be 
added that Southern politicians, such as Mr. Wong, did their share 
in stultifying the Conference, lest their rivals, the Northern delegates 
who spoke for China at Washington, might turn their success into a 
real.achievement and thereby “‘ gain face.” 

Mr. Wong is made of sterner stuff; he will stand for no com- 
promise with the foreigner, however reasonable. 


“We believe that the abolition of extraterritorial rights depends not so 
much on the reform of our own jurisdiction, and the training of our legal experts, 
as on the increased energy of the People’s Revolution, just as it was Turkey’s 
ability to defeat the Greeks that enabled the Angora Government of Turkey 
to make that country independent and free, and to decide, at the Lausanne 
Conference, on a definite date for the abolition of extraterritorial rights. This 
was achieved through the exertions of the People’s Party and the People’s 
Army in Turkey. We should regard these facts, and not be easily fooled when 
the Imperialists talk of ‘ suitable preparation ’ and all the rest of it.” 


So Mr. Wong and his confederates sold the People’s Party and 
the People’s Army to the Russians; and the Russian Alliance, after a 
series of successes, split the Army and wrecked the Party. At the 
present moment, little seems to be left of the ‘‘ Nationalist Move- 
ment” except mutual recriminations, in which Mr. Wong takes a 
fair share. Chinese nationalism, however, is a different thing, and a 
real thing; it will grow and progress in spite of Shanghai and in 
spite of Mr. Wong. 

The book is nicely printed and produced, but it needed more 
careful proof-correcting. Proper names are misspelt, and some of the 
sentences make such arrant nonsense that one wonders if the transla- 
tion is accurate. 

Hwuy-Ung, like Mr. Wong Ching-wai, came from Canton and was 
a personal friend of Dr. Sun. But Mr. Wong unfortunately exists, 
and Hwuy-Ung unfortunately never existed. His letters on his 
experiences in Australia are very entertaining; and they are written 
by someone (but not, we think, by a Chinese) who knows China well 
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and the Chinese language and Chinese mentality. Here are some of 
Hwuy-Ung’s conclusions : 


“‘ At now is heard cry, ‘Chung Kwoh for the black-haired race!’ and 
government by the people. This cry getting louder place-place. We not want 
foreigners do as they please with our territory, our trade and our Customs; 
demanding privileges and concessions. Sweet patience when exhausted turns 
to bitter anger. The ass cruelly treated becomes a wild beast. Ideas of revolu- 
tion like birds of prey hover in the minds of many seeking victims. We want 
no spilling of fresh blood, but gradual change to better conditions. Violent and 
sudden change not suit; pendulum swing back as far. We must refrain from 
force to obtain that thing is our due. Better correct own faults before nourish- 
ing hate against faults of others. Look at misery in our numberless villages; 
the wretched hovels of agriculturists, built of crumbling mud bricks; with doors 
that not fit convenient; windows with panes not of glass but of oiled paper; 
no ceiling, only roof; the k’ang-bricks covering flue of fire beneath—for bed; 
the beaten earth instead of ground boards; crawling insects nesting in h’ang 
where in cold sky-air is only place for warmth; small table, hard straight chairs ; 
cupboard hole in wall; room often dim with smoke, for no chimney; cold and 
draughty in winter-heaven. Ai-ya! I not endure to return to thus wretched 
life. . . . In this country [i.e. Australia] is good and happy for family in house. 
The father, not distant and dignified, pleys with children and laughs with wife. 
Near warm fire they speak-talk or read, they have music and song. This good, 
not good? That piece thing we not have is what is called in Ying language 
‘comfort’; peace-soothe, harmony, cleanness, things of convenient use and 
delight, all to make home in good order. We have lived in disregard of ‘ comfort.’ 
. . . What is respected in this land is Power, in all forms—Money, Authority, 
Bodily Strength, Skill, Endurance. If you have not one of these you not find 
much respect or consideration. . . . Now time I have sorrow for my harshness 
and nearly approve things I old time condemned. Among these are the mingling 
of the sexes—in true friendship; their equal rights; practical and scientific 
education, just laws and punishments, free press, manly and honest character, 
and other examples I desire we follow. . . . In this place they, if borrow our 
quiet order in crowds, and our respect for old age, gain good reform. . . . Mark, 
Tseng Ching, these my words: We, if seek the sweets of revenge for wrong 
done ‘to us, shall certainly taste the bitter enmity of the united nations. To be 
strong in defence is just; to be strong for offence is sharpening axe for our own 
decapitation. In the Holy Book of the Christians is much truth in saying: 
‘He that conquers with the sword shall perish with the sword.’ History tells 
ussame. Thus the not-come be one of peace.” 


The author of these letters has made his Hwuy-Ung alive and 
sympathetic and representative of much that is attractive in Chinese 
character. Though we think he is a fiction, we do not disbelieve in 
him; and we can thoroughly recommend his adventures as being 
both amusing and instructive. ‘‘ Thus let neither red- nor black-haired 
race deride each other; for ten thousand men have weakness and 
ignorance occasionally,’’ as Hwuy-Ung himself would say. 


The Chinese Puzzle. By ARTHUR RANSOME. With a Preface by the 
Rt. ee LLoyp GEoRGE, O.M., M.P. (George Allen and Unwin, 
Ltd.) 5s. 

Explaining China. By JoHN EARL BAKER. With Illustrations and 
Maps. A.M. Philpot. 15s. 


THESE two interesting books represent another pair of contrasts— 
one by an expert who has lived for eleven years in China, the other 
by an observer who has been there for about the same number of 
weeks. Mr. John Earl Baker, an American, has been Adviser to the 
Chinese Ministry of Communications since 1916, and has also been 
connected with Famine Relief. Mr. Arthur Ransome needs no intro- 
duction. He is introduced, however, by no less a compére than Mr. 
Lloyd George, who quotes Sir Robert Hart and tells us; 
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“Our interests and China’s interests are identical. We both want peace 
and we both want trade. If we continue to insult and exasperate each other 
we are likely before long to have neither.” 


“ At the end of ten years residence in China,” writes Mr. Baker, 
“one is not so positive by half concerning what ought or ought not 
to be done as one was at the end of ten weeks. As Abe Martin says, 
‘No fellow talks so fluently and convincingly on a subject as one 
what ain’t hampered b’ th’ facks.’ ” 

Here is the difference between these two books. Mr. Ransome has 
an observant eye, a ready pen and an open mind; but we are sure 
that he would be the first to admit that he is not “‘ hampered b’ th’ 
facks.” He did not know them. He could not know them. He 
could not give up ten years of his life to write articles which the 
Manchester Guardian and the Baltimore Sun wanted for the morrow’s 
issue. He had to write quickly, vividly and readably. He had to 
write about China in terms which his readers—ordinary newspaper 
readers—could understand. He had to use terms such as “ govern- 
ment,” ‘‘ democracy,” “communism,” “labour union,” ‘“ army,” 
“navy,” “ general,’ etc., which do not apply to China except in a 
peculiar Chinese sense. He was also determined to get away from the 
“ die-hard ” atmosphere of the Treaty ports, to spread understanding 
of and sympathy for the Nationalists’ cause as proclaimed by the 
Kuomintang, and to write articles worthy of the ideals of a great 
Liberal newspaper. He took the Kuomintang too seriously; he took 
the Kuomintang ‘‘ Government” much too seriously—it has never 
been much more than a facade masking the intrigues of the Southern 
generals; he underrated the Russian influence for good and for evil; 
in fact he made all the mistakes which we would all have made had 
we been in his place at that time. By far the best things in his book 
are the pen-portraits of Chinese celebrities: Chang Tso-lin, Chang 
Tsung-ch’ang, Feng Yu-hsiang, Wu Pei-fu (whose poetry he quotes 
and for whom he has unexpected sympathy), and that ruling group 
at Hankow—Eugene Chen, T. V. Soong, Madame Sun Yat-sen, Sun 
Fo, Hsu Chien, who “ habitually talk English among themselves.” 
Here is Eugene Chen : 


“His is a specialised intelligence that will not serve outside fairly narrow 
limits, but within those limits it is very fine indeed.” 


Hsu Chien : 

‘* He said sensible things but seemed determined to find an aggressive way of 
saying them ... a brilliant man with something seriously wrong with his 
brain.” 

Borodin : 


‘‘A stoutly built man of forty, with a good deal of humour, an excellent 
knowledge of English (the language through which he communicates with the 
Chinese), a downright manner of talking, and, when he talks of the Chinese, 
very much the attitude of mixed admiration, laughter and annoyance, which 
in the course of years seems to become that of most foreigners who have much 
to do with them.” 


His chapter on ‘‘ The Shanghai Mind ” will not add to his popularity 
along the longest club bar in the world, but there is much truth in 
his criticisms. 

Mr. Baker has not got Mr. Ransome’s lightness of touch, but he is, 
of course, very much nearer to the real problems of China. He is not 
impressed by Nationalist rhetoric, or by the ups-and-downs of poli- 
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ticians and generals. He only once mentions the Soviets, and Borodin 
not even once. Periods of anarchy have descended upon China more 
than twenty times within two thousand years of recorded history. 
There is nothing new in this. 


‘Two most powerful influences, however, are at work to-day which are 
strange to all preceding centuries of Chinese history. These two influences are 
transportation by steam-power and institutions of representative government.” 


The breakdown of the old education and the consequent break- 
down of the old Civil Service, the duties of the sien magistrate and 
his curious (but comprehensible) conception of Law, the obstacles 
(almost insuperable) in the way of any large-scale industrialisation of 
China, the national value of a railway system (which is contested in 
China since it would throw out of employment thousands of carters, 
pack-mule drivers and carrier coolies), the perennial struggle of the 
farmers against flood and famine, the pressure of the Malthusian Law, 
the virtues and vices of the Returned Student, “ the complete absence 
of any man or group of men, able to lift the load which the Manchus 
let fall ’—such are the subjects of Mr. Baker’s discursive essays. 


“Whatever the future China is to be, a League of Chinese Provinces, a 
United States of China, a Chinese Empire, or a Chinese Balkans, speculation 
as to the details of its government is intellectual pastime rather than contribution 
to the final result. Those who are making history in China are in the grip of 
forces beyond the power of any man, or present group of men, to control. These 
forces operate on so vast a scale and have their origins so intimately in the lives 
of the individuais which make up this vast population that they are beyond 
the complete understanding of any mind or group of minds. But the general 
nature of their origin can be learned; the general direction in which they bear 
can be determined and something of their relative strength can be estimated. 
If a sincere attempt be made to gain even this much of understanding of the 
forces now at work in China, it will become obvious to whomsoever makes this 
study that to-day China simply cannot ‘ put her house in order’; that no effort 
of the will can suddenly cause civil war to cease, trade to flourish and govern- 
ment to be re-established any more than the typhus victim by an effort of the 
will can ‘ take up his bed and walk.’ ” 


The movement of the currents of the Yangtse, the emplacement of 
hidden rocks, and the silting of subaqueous depths are of more real 
importance than the behaviour of the flotsam on its surface; and Mr. 
Baker’s book touches from time to time the unchangeable foundations 
of China, and those deep places where real change is operating. 


Japanese Traits and Foreign Influences. By INAzo NiToBE, Professor 
in the Imperial University of Tokyo. 1927. (London: Kegan, 
Paul. 8vo. viii+ 216 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


Dr. Nitosk, who has for long been connected with the League of 
Nations’ Secretariat at Geneva, but has now returned to his native 
country, pleads for “ the cultivation of a sympathetic understanding 
between peoples trained at opposite poles of tradition.” In other 
words, he is still a propagandist, just as he was when he wrote his 
Bushido twenty-five years ago. His task is to explain and commend 
Japanese culture to Western audiences—a perfectly legitimate and 
creditable propaganda, which he invests with a grace and charm and 
good-humour all his own. He has an immense range of knowledge 
and quotation. This little book is a museum of quotations (not 
always accurate) and anecdotes from all kinds of sources, Eastern 
and Western. Dr. Nitobé has a certain benign, avuncular style, but 
he is never heavy and is generally readable. He here republishes 
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nine lectures and articles on different aspects of Japan—her ancient 
civilisation, viewed philosophically (“Some Traits of Oriental Men- 
tality ’’), historically (‘Chinese Influence on Japan’’), politically 
(“ The Moral Basis of Japanese Monarchy’’), esthetically (“On 
Teaism”’ and “On Haiku”) and ethically (“An Eastern Idea of 
Charity ”’), and her self-adaptation to meet modern conditions (“‘ The 
Changing Orient,” ‘“‘ The Race Problem,” ‘“‘ Can East and West ever 
meet? ’’). This last challenging question Dr. Nitobé answers with an 
emphatic Yes. 


“‘ Far from their never meeting, the East and the West are always and every- 
where meeting. . . . The terms East and West, when used in the domain of 
metaphysics, become positively mischievous, arousing in man’s mind feelings of 
opposition, of hostility and, what is worse, of unwarranted superiority.”’ 

But Dr. Nitobé, though he starts from the axiom that “ funda- 
mentally human nature is identical,” does find a difference between 
Western and Eastern mentality : 

“‘ Thoughts, concepts, understanding, logic, science, philosophy, form the 
prominent weapons of the Western intellect. Direct perception, feeling, senti- 
ment, intuition, religion are the outstanding instruments of the Oriental spirit. 
. . - In the West, man’s life is hedged about with legal rights; in the East, it is 
laden with moral duties; in the latter, social relations are communistic, in the 
former, individualistic. The ideal of the European king is justice, that of the 
Asiatic mercy. .. Europe must understand where Asia can feel. Western 
intellect is cogitative and seeks the reason why; Eastern intellect is cognitive 
and comprehends the what and the how of things.”’ 


Whether or not we agree with Dr. Nitobé’s contrasts, they are inter- 
esting and provoke thought and discussion. They form the ground- 
work of these essays of his, and when, later on, he is writing about 
Japanese art and poetry, he is still clearly thinking of his theory of 
the perceptivity of the Oriental. 

In any case, Dr. Nitobé’s book offers an almost unique example 
of the way in which a cultivated Oriental looks upon the world. Not 
that the author is by any means a typical Japanese. He is too cosmo- 
politan in many ways; there is too much Christianity and inter- 
nationalism in his outlook. But in writing about his own country 
he has advantages which no Westerner can acquire. He is perhaps 
too idealistic; he prefers to deal with amiable theories rather than 
with the crude facts of life; his doctrine that every day and in 
every way the world (and especially Japan) is getting better and 
better is unfortunately not altogether convincing. But his book can 
be thoroughly recommended, not only to special students of things 
Japanese, but to humanists all the world over. 


India and the West. By F. S. Marvin. 1927. (London: Long- 
mans, Green. 8vo. viii+ 182 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

The British Connection with India. By K. T. Paut. 1927. (Lon- 
don: Student Christian Movement. 8vo. 223 pp. 5s.) 


In these two studies of the problems of modern India the historical 
processes are traced through which region after region of Indian life 
and culture has been influenced by the impact of Western ideals and 
Western civilisation. Mr. Marvin examines the problem of the shap- 
ing of India’s future by the co-operation of Great Britain and India 
in establishing a harmony by which the nationhood of India will be 
completed. Beginning with a rapid sketch in broadest outline of the 
widely different evolution traversed in East and West, Mr. Marvin 
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shows how their typical representatives became confronted with each 
other in the India of the eighteenth century. The Pax Britannica 
gave time and opportunity for the new cultural influences to operate 
without disturbance or interruption. He dwells on the need for 
discriminate selection among the gifts which the West is offering. 
Not all of them will be found good and applicable to Indian con- 
ditions. Economic development by the application of science to 
agriculture would be an unmixed blessing, but the conditions of 
Bombay city are a standing example and warning of the evils of 
uncontrolled industrialisation. It is in the application of the social 
and political results of the Western theory of the rights of the individual 
man to development and self-expression that India will for long 
continue to need the inspiration and the co-operation of Great Britain, 
for Mr. Marvin finds little trace of social equality in India or of the 
sense that the welfare of every individual is the concern ofall. ‘‘ India 
is not democratic in spirit and has had no experience of the sort of 
self-government to which we are accustomed.” 

Mr. Marvin thinks of the problem of India’s nationhood as one 
which must be worked out within the containing framework of the 
common evolution of mankind which tends towards the harmony of 
all nations in the League of Nations. ‘‘ To become a nation with 
the support and assistance of England, and as a nation to take a 
leading part in the pacification and progress of other nations, especially 
in the East—this now appears as the ideal on which British efforts 
and organisation and Indian aspirations may converge.” 

Mr. Paul’s theme is the renaissance of the Indian spirit and its 
gradual growth towards the full stature of nationhood. In all the 
various activities of national life increasing powers lead to increasing 
claims for self-expression. 

Swarajya for India has a significance which is far wider than 
political. It implies that the essential components of Indian per- 
sonality shall be found in the national individuality which is now 
shaping itself as the result of India’s prolonged contact and inter- 
course with the Western world. The growth of the national move- 
ment is traced from its first beginnings in the religious revivals which 
followed as a reaction against the earlier successes of Christian teaching 
in Bengal. Religious revival turned the thoughts of reformers to the 
manifold social evils arising out of the caste system and the status of 
women, which prevented India from holding up her head as a social 
equal in the company of Western nations. 

At the same time that the renaissance of the Indian languages 
was awaking new feelings of pride in the glorious achievements of the 
past in letters and philosophy, British education was popularising 
the Western ideals of economic and political independence. Young 
India in schools and colleges learnt that ‘‘ democracy is the very 
essence of British history. Democracy is the axiomatic principle on 
which new Anglo-Saxon nations are developing. Democracy is in 
line with those fundamental principles of human personality which 
religion and philosophy have been alike reinforcing in justification 
of history.” Before the War Indian leaders had already won their 
way into the front rank of the world’s workers and thinkers. The 
War inevitably led to the concentration of all India’s ambitions on 
political development only. India had helped to set free the oppressed 
nationalities of Eastern Europe She had helped to wage the War 
which was to make the world safe for democracy. In India too the 
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Government must in future be developed on democratic principles. 
Can democracy be made safe for India? The dangers and difficulties 
are immense, but they must be faced and surmounted, and for the 
succcess of this enterprise Mr. Paul believes the continued co-operation 
of Great Britain to be essential. He thinks that the Provincial 
Governments must be allowed much wider powers. Finance anc. law 
and order must no longer be reserved subjects. Agreeing with Mr. 
Marvin, he argues for smaller provincial units redistributed on lines 
of ethnic or linguistic uniformity; and he looks forward to a federa- 
tion of the United States of India which will include the Princes and 
which will be “ baliasted with the weight which can be derived from 
a real and effective connection with Great Britain.” He sees in the 
future the Indian nation co-operating with other nations for a real 
advance of the whole human family. But Mr. Paul’s enthusiasm is 
controlled by a cool and impartial judgment and sympathetic insight. 
He criticises the unimaginative policy which launched the Rowlatt 
Act immediately after the War, but he also condemns the excesses of 
the non-co-operation movement. His general appreciation of the 
benefits of British rule is ample and generous. He complains of the 
failure of the services in the past generation to foster the spirit of 
self-government in local administration, but he sees quite clearly that 
in this field their successors the “ new politicians” of to-day have 
done no better. Quite untrained in civic responsibility, they have 
not understood the ‘‘ real importance of local self-government, whereon 
the very foundations of democracy (especially an Indian type of 
democracy) have to be built in solidity and in detail.” 

F. G. PRATT. 


Obstruction or Progress? Plain Truths about India. By Rat VIHARI 
MitrRA BAuADUR. 1927. (Calcutta: The Author, 155 Lower 
Circular Road. 53 pp.) 


Tuis is an appeal to the intelligentsia of India to co-operate with the 
Statutory Commission—accepting the wonderful progress in the last 
few years in the development of representative and self-governing 
institutions as a sufficient demonstration of the reality of the Reforms 
and the sincerity of British policy. F. G. PRatr. 


Tibet, Past and Present. By Str CHARLES BELL, K.C.I.E., C.M.G. 
1927. (Oxford University Press. London: Humphrey Milford. 
8vo. xii+ 326 pp. 10s.) 


Sir CHARLES BELL first published this fascinating book after the 
termination of his successful mission to Lhassa in Ig21, and the fact 
that no fresh matter has been included in the present volume does not 
detract from its value, for there has been but little to add to the story. 
Tibet, relieved from the pressure of external aggression by the powerful 
support of Great Britain and the internal disorders of China, has 
attained that happiness which is said to be the lot cf nations which 
have no history, and has ceased to be one of those baffling problems 
which so often menace the peace of the British Empire. For this the 
thanks of Great Britain and of India are due to the author of this book, 
who in retirement has the rare happiness of knowing that his lifelong 
labours have been crowned with complete success. The early mistakes 
of British policy in Tibet were retrieved, and the policy consistently 
advocated by Sir Charles Bell was eventually adopted by the Govern- 
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ment in toto and adhered to, with the result that Tibet is not only a 
firm friend of Great Britain, but is able to defend herself against her 
enemies. A great section of our Indian frontier is thus made secure. 
Nevertheless it is a melancholy reflection that the only sure road to the 
affection of Eastern and backward peoples is to supply them with 
weapons of destruction and to train them in the arts of war. 

The story is told in this book with modesty and restraint ; politics 
and history make a delightful blend with tales of travel and adventure, 
with accounts of the culture, folklore and, above all, the religious 
beliefs which fill so large a space in the lives of these strange people. 
We like the tale of the highest lady in the land, the only woman on 
whom the Dalai Lama bestows the supreme honour of laying his hand 
on her head when blessing her. She rejoices, it seems, in the title of 
“ The Thunderbolt Sow.” 


The Letters of Gertrude Bell. Selected and edited by Lapy BELL, 
D.B.E. 2 Vols. 1927. (London: Ernest Benn, Ltd. 8vo. 
xiii + 402; vii+ 791 pp. £2 2s.) 

THESE volumes require no recommendation. They are undoubtedly 
among the most delightful collection of letters of recent years; whether 
she is describing her early travels, an amazing mountaineering exploit 
on the Finsteraarhorn, her archeological work, her great desert 
journey, or more purely family and personal matters, they reveal a 
zest and delight in life which makes them as exhilarating to her readers 
as life was to her. It is in the second volume, at the time when 
Gertrude Bell, like so many others, was brought by the War into the 
sphere of politics and administration, that questions specially cognate 
to this Journal are dealt with. We have useful chapters explaining 
the political situation in Iraq by Sir Percy Cox and Sir Henry Dobbs, 
but the real value of the book is that it cannot fail to inspire in the 
reader, even if he has hitherto been unacquainted with the problems of 
the Middle East, some sense of their nature and importance. Even 
from the political point of view the work will for this reason be of 
permanent value; it ought to dispel the influence of those dull and 
unimaginative people who would decry all that Gertrude Bell and her 
colleagues attempted to do. 


Egypt. By GeorRGE YounG. 1927. (London: Ernest Benn. 8vo. 
xxii + 352 pp. 12s.) 


ALTHOUGH this book is often slipshod and is sometimes tiresome 
reading, it should be read carefully by anyone who is inquisitive 
about its intricate subject. It contains a closely-packed summary 
of the political and economic development of Egypt since the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century, a fairly full and tolerably correct 
account of the events of the last ten years, and some interesting 
speculations for the future. It is up-to-date, and includes the still 
obscure crisis of last May. ; 

The book may best be read as the story of the rise of Egyptian 
political nationalism. This is what Mr. Young is chiefly, and sympa- 
thetically, interested in. He is even led to suppose the birth of a 
subconscious nationalism at the moment when his book begins. His 
account of Mohammed Ali Pasha’s rough-handed regeneration of 
Egypt is appreciative and on the whole fair, but it should be possible 
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to admire the exploits of that eminent individualist without having 
to call him a Bolshevik or regard him as an emanation of the subcon- 
scious mass-mind of Egypt. 

When he reaches the less mystical phases of nationalism Mr. 
Young makes a just distinction between the Islamic Jemal-ed-Din 
el Afghani, the Francophil Mustafa Kamel, and the more strictly 
national Arabi and Zaghlul. He has a peculiar tenderness for Arabi 
(one suspects an excessive confidence in Blunt’s Secret History). It 
is well here to keep Cromer’s Modern Egypi at hand as a corrective. 

The narrative of the years before and after the abdication of 
Ismail, whom Mr. Young mildly whitewashes, is adequate, and con- 
tains an instructive recital of the rapid suffocation of Egypt by foreign 


' debt, the operations of the Dual Control, and the mazy manceuvres 


and tergiversations of England, France and Turkey. 

Of the three pre-War British Agents, the greatest fares worst at 
Mr. Young’s hands. He gives Cromer credit, and well he may, for 
devotion and disinterestedness; but he is at such pains not to omit 
points of often hypothetical criticism that the forty pages he spares 
for the Cromerian epoch do not suffice to bring out the magnitude 
and scope of its positive achievements in circumstances of extreme 
international and local difficulty. For example, while passing far too 
lightly over the fact that Cromer introduced a high standard of justice 
(judicial and otherwise) into a country which had never known it 
before and is still grateful for it, he takes occasion to attribute to 
““Cromerism,” incorrectly, the scandalous Brigandage Commissions. 

On the allegation that Cromer was not in Egypt at the time of 
the Denshawai incident, Mr. Young has been unjustly taken to task 
for saying that this affair darkened his last days in Egypt and hastened 
his departure. The allegation, if true, would be no argument; but 
it may be as well to state that Cromer was, in fact, in Egypt, though 
he went on leave to England before the trial. However, though Mr. 
Young’s estimate of the causes and effects of Denshawai is not un- 
reasonable, his version of the facts is highly inaccurate and misleading. 

There is a good description of Kitchener as a blend of despotic 
decision and diplomatic duplicity, and an excellent remark that one 
of the reasons of his success was that the Egyptians felt that he was 
created by Egypt: it might have been added, as a further reason, 
that he was as devoted to the country sentimentally as Cromer was 
morally. 

The best parts of the book are the War and post-War chapters. 
The war-time experiences of Egypt are usefully recounted, and the 
causes of discontent are enumerated correctly enough, but without 
sufficiently differentiating their importance. A similar flatness slightly 
spoils the narrative, otherwise good, of the last ten years where, in 
particular, the paramount influence on policy of the findings of the 
Milner Mission (and of their premature publication) is not quite brought 
out. Due emphasis, however, is laid on the cardinal mistake of 
refusing to receive Zaghlul and his deputation in England at the end 
of 1918. Their desires then were quite modest : indeed it is known 
now, and might have been known at the time, that if Zaghlul had 
pe offered a portfolio he would not have been found at the head of 
the Wafd. 

Mr. Young is on the whole so critical of the Egyptian policy of 
His Majesty’s Government that it is the more agreeable to find him 
in full agreement with their 1922 Declaration of Egyptian independ- 
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ence, and paying a proper tribute to Lord Allenby’s High Commis- 
sionership. He by no means exaggerates the fundamental improve- 
ment in the relations between the two countries, which, if occasionally 
deflected, derives from that declaration. To take a small but sig- 
nificant example, we see to-day the Cairo Opera House filled, at the 
instance of a Minister of Education who five years ago was one of our 
most convinced enemies, with enthusiastic Egyptian students watching 
performances of Shakespeare subsidised by the Egyptian Government. 

In his final chapters Mr. Young suggests solutions of the “ reserved 
points.”” Having argued that neither the defence of the Suez Canal 
nor of Egypt is helped by garrisoning the country, he would evacuate, 
and then secure our communications and Egypt’s defence, by sea and 
air, either by negotiation with Egypt or by reference to the League 
of Nations, and eventually by a defensive alliance. The protection of 
foreigners he would leave to the Mixed Courts. He glances at the 
possibility of Egypt’s consenting to Dominion status. In return for 
evacuation he would ask Egypt to give up her claims to the Sudan; 
her interest in the Nile being secured by the League, which might 
also, he thinks, assign to her a portion of the northern Sudan that 
produces domestic servants and cattle. 

It is a general defect of the book that it does not quite contrive 
to tell us what the Egyptians are really like. In particular, the sketch 
of Zaghlul might with advantage have been amplified; so outstand- 
ingly important was he, and such au incarnation of the genius of 
Egypt, which is so easily pleased and so easily offended, so deceptive 
and so gullible, so stubborn and so fugitive. 

Mr. Young has expressed a point of view that needed expression, 
and his avowed object of helping England and Egypt to understand 
each other by showing their reciprocal indebtedness is unexception- 
able. The more pity that his book should be rather slovenly and 
uningratiating. 

Follows a meagre selection of mistakes. The Suez Canal has 
neither a northern nor a southern bank (p. 123); Tanta, Mehallet 
(sic) and Damanhur are not villages in the neighbourhood of Alexandria 
(p. 126 and note); the Tanzim is neither a municipality nor a foreign 
body, but a department of the Ministry of Public Works (p. 196) ; 
Hussein Rushdi Pasha was not Regent throughout the War, but only 
until December 1914 (p. 198) ; Prince Mohammed Ali is not a brother 
of Prince Omar Toussoun (p. 263) ; the Conciliation Board at Alexandria 
was not set up by the foreign communities but by the Egyptian 
Government (p. 297); ‘‘ German ”’ on p. 196 should be “Italian ”’ ; 
“‘ Mohammed el Bassal ” p. 261 and index) and “‘ Hamid el Bassal ’’ 
(p. 238) should both read “" Hamad el Basel”; and to spell the name 
“Mohammed ”’ in four different ways in the same book is licentious. 

R. A. FURNESS. 


L’ Aventure Riffaine et ses dessous politiques. By HUBERT JACQUES. 
1927. (Paris: Editions Bossard. 8vo. 375 pp.) 


THE period dealt with by M. Jacques, who evidently seems to 
be a journalist well acquainted with Morocco, is limited to the year 
1925. Let us say at once that the book is interesting and well- 
documented—especially regarding the negotiations with Abd el Krim 
—and proves up to the hilt that Marshal Lyautey was abomin- 
ably treated by the French Government under M. Painlevé. This, 
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it is true, is news to no one; but it is useful to have the matter set 
forth in detail, with copies of most of the relevant papers and speeches 
attached. 

To M. Hubert Jacques poor Abd el Krim appears as a terrible 
villain. He will hear no word in his favour, and makes no allowances 
for the chieftain’s quandary when the French, without declaring war, 
crossed the Wergha and occupied his richest territory: nor does the 
author appear to know the true genesis of this movement. He de- 
scribes, however, the subsequent fighting in much detail, and gives 
full credit to the gallantry of the troops—mostly native—who with 
scarcely any reserves held, or were sometimes pushed out of, a long 
line of posts in circumstances of great difficulty and danger. (A small 


' but excellently clear map—opening as usual the wrong way—is of 


much assistance in the elucidation of this and the subsequent fighting.) 
But the main object of the book is evidently to show how the Socialists 
and the Left in Paris, howling for the Royalist blood of Lyautey, 
put political pressure on Painlevé not to send him any reinforcements 
—bar the celebrated “trois bataillons Malgaches”; and how with 
the valiant little force thus reduced to the last extremity—even to 
the orders for the evacuation of Taza, the loss of which would have 
cut the main communications with Algeria—Painlevé sent out Marshal 
Pétain, first merely as Inspector-General and then again with enormous 
reinforcements, superseding the C.-in-C. and eventually elbowing 
Lyautey out of the country which he had served so long and so mag- 
nificently. And our author pours vials of scorn on Pétain’s cautious 
strategy thereafter—though he shows clearly that the Marshal was no 
party to the shady tricks of the Government. 

We are glad to see that the British action in sending destroyers 
as an escort of honour to the fallen Governor-General is warml 
acknowledged, in sharp contradistinction to the inaction of the French 
Government which, afraid of the Socialist vote, not only sent no 
warship to bring him home, but took absolutely no notice of his arrival 
in France. Their action indeed is strangely reminiscent of that of 
our own Government in the matter of Sir Reginald Wingate and 
Egypt in r9r9. 

EDWARD GLEICHEN. 


The History of Native Policy in South Africa from 1830 to the Present 
Day. By PRoFEssOR EDGAR H. Brookes, M.A., D.Litt. Second 
and revised ed. 1927. (London: Simpkin, Marshall. 8vo. 
xii+-524 pp. 22s. 6d.) 

Tuis is the second and revised edition of this book. Not only has 
it been brought up to date, but the surgeon’s knife has been applied 
to many provocative and didactic passages which disfigured the first 
edition. We welcome this, for it adds much to the value of the book, 
but we would suggest that the operation be carried still further in the 
next edition. Many such passages remain. They do not add to the 
historical value of the book, are irrelevant, and distract the reader’s 
attention. Professor Brookes begins his history with the year 1830, 
which, so far as the Bantus are concerned, is all right—the book only 
deals with them—but it has the disadvantage of eliminating the Cape 
coloured controversy which was so prominent in the eighteen-twenties, 
and the settlement of which laid the foundation of the old Cape native 
policy. A fair view of the Cape franchise, for example, cannot be 
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obtained without relating it to this coloured problem. The omission 
to do this causes Professor Brookes to make the statement that the 
granting of the franchise to the Bantus of the Cape did not form part 
of a consistent policy. But it was consistent as regards the coloured 
population, and it is difficult to see why there should be anything 
inconsistent in eventually applying the same principle of identity to 
the Bantus. 

But ultimately the whole native problem revolves round the 
question of the ownership of the land. Like all writers on the subject, 
Professor Brookes suffers from having to use the word segregation. 
The difficulties of defining it areinnumerable. He has adopted another 
word, differentiation. But this does not help very much. Whatever 
word is used, however, he is right in laying down that the policy 
which it represents must be “ partial, gradual, natural and practical.” 
The word “‘ partial” is important. We must recognise that complete 
separation between two races living in the same country is impossible. 
In applying these principles to the territorial separation of the two, 
Professor Brookes proposes to set aside neutral areas in which white 
and black shall each be allowed to acquire property. Perhaps this 
is the nearest approach to justice for the natives of the Union of South 
Africa that is possible under existing circumstances. It is the solution 
adopted by General Hertzog in his proposed legislation. But it 
cannot surely be regarded otherwise than as a very unsatisfactory 
makeshift for the natives. More especially so if the industrial policy 
of the Union is to be based on Professor Brookes’s plan for the gradual 
Europeanisation of the industrial labour market—the natives thus 
displaced being settled on lands purchased by the Government out of 
loanfunds. Would not the result of this dual policy be that the natives 
who are crowded out of the native reserves (being too poor to buy land 
in competition with the whites, and the industrial labour market being 
closed to them) will have no other recourse than to labour for white 
farmers? The proposal of Dr. Loram, before the Select Committee on 
the “‘ Native Land Act, 1913, Amendment Bill,” that the Natives 
should be allowed to lease land in European areas, is a better 
solution. 

On the political side Professsor Brookes is hopeful of the results 
of the policy of setting up native councils, which was adopted in the 
Act of 1920. It marks a distinct advance in increasing the responsi- 
bility of the natives in the management of their own affairs. They 
are given the power of making bye-laws, and have therefore more than 
merely advisory function. But we think that Professor Brookes is not 
quite correct when he says that the power of the Governor-General-in- 
Council to veto these bye-laws is no more than the power of the same 
authority to veto the bye-laws of the Provincial Councils, for with the 
former it has the additional powers of adding to or amending them, 
and of adding other bye-laws, and rescinding existing ones, without 
apparently consulting the Council. H. A. WyNDHAM. 


An Africa for Africans : A Plea on behalf of territorial segregation areas 
and of their freedom in a South African Colony. By A. S. Cripps. 
1927. (London: Longmans, Green. 8vo. xiv + 203 pp. 9s.) 

Mr. Cripps has an unusual point of view on the African colour 


problem, for his guiding principle is that Europeans should avoid 
interfering with the natives. Are we really any better than they? 
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“Are they drunken, rankly animistic, detrimentally superstitious, 
prone to nameless earthiness? Well, let those who are free from 
whisky fever, who have no séances, and automatic scripts, and con- 
traceptives, and facilities for unlocking wedlock in their own lands be 
the first to level stones.” This leads him to attack many well-meant 
attempts to benefit them. There is, of course, much to be said for.this 
attitude, and Mr. Cripps says it with a zest which makes his book most 
attractive reading. He pleads for African industrial progress from 
below on their own lines. He looks with suspicion on the native 
development department of Southern Rhodesia, which is in charge of 
two Government officials. He protests against blindly condemning 


_ native methods of agriculture, and against any slighting references to 


their village schools. What they want is encouragement, not inter- 
ference. He would like to see them segregated in large compact areas, 
like Basutoland and the Transkei. But he makes no effort to fit this 
scheme into the national life of the country. He is satisfied with the 
vision of a number of Basutolands existing in isolated and arcadian 
simplicity. But many sympathetic observers are seriously concerned 
at the stagnation into which Basutoland has drifted, and from which 
no recovery seems possible except by active European initiative. The 
truth surely is that each race has contributions to make to the welfare 
of the other, and their co-operation should therefore be to their mutual 
advantage. What must be avoided is turning the one into a mere 
imitation of the other. H. A. WyNDHAM. 


Kenya From Within. By. W. McGrecor Ross. 1927. (London: 
George Allen & Unwin. 8vo. 486 pp. 18s.) 


KENYA seems fated to be the cockpit of modern Africa. During 
the last twenty-five years economic, political and ethical battles have 
been and are being fought out there, the result of which may pro- 
foundly affect not only the future of many millions of Africans, but 
of the whole British Empire. This book, entitled A Short Political 
History, is the work of a retired Civil servant, who during twenty- 
three years, from 1900 to 1923, was himself a close observer on the 
spot of political and economic developments, and as a member of 
‘tthe Legislative Council from 1916 to 1922 was in the thick of 
them. 

The story which he unfolds of past events and present tendencies 
arrests attention not only for its dramatic and human interest but 
for its bearing on the solution of still unsolved problems. Mr. Ross 
has not confined himself merely to chronicling events with a generous 
quotation of authorities: he has also painted, as he saw it, the local 
atmosphere in which the events occurred. This, together with his 
often witty and sarcastic comments, lightens a sometimes dark story, 
which he has dedicated, as befits one who was himself a “‘ bonnie 
fechter,” to ‘‘ All those who will read these pages joyfully.” What- 
ever opinions the reader may form as to Mr. Ross’s treatment of his 
subject and his views on the questions of land and labour, and the 
future adjustment of African, Indian and European claims, he must 
recognise the author’s fearlessness, live outlook and high idealism. 

His ruling sentiments may be summed up in thefollowing quotation : 

“For good or evil the actions of governments and the march of commerce 


have planted three races in juxtaposition there [Kenya], and it is in the last 
degree improbable that any one of the three is going to withdraw. Under such 
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circumstances the idea will persist in the mind of the unbiassed student that 
there might be something to be said for Ruskin’s plan of ‘ behaving kindly and 


righteously.’ ’’ 
R. W. HAmMILTon. 


Nigeria under British Rule. By Str WILLIAM NEVILLE M. Geary. 
1927. (London: Methuen. 8vo. vii -+ 312 pp. 16s.) 


Tuis is a useful book on the political and commercial connection 
of Great Britain with Nigeria. It is a story of which we have every 
reason to be proud, considering that the transatlantic slave trade 
was still being carried on from the Niger Delta down to the ’sixties. 
We have to thank Sir William Geary for reminding us, for example, 
of the services rendered to the Empire by Consuls like Beecroft and 
Hopkins, and for reviving a lot of forgotten history, such as the story 
of the early trading in palm oil, with its mysteries of ‘‘ panijarring,” 
“‘ palm oil ruffians’’ and ‘‘comey.”” Modern Nigeria, however, dates 
only from 1895, when Mr. Joseph Chamberlain became Secretary of 
State for the Colonies. Its development before then, like that of 
other Crown colonies, had been delayed by capital expenditure being 
limited to what could be spared out of revenue, which, in its turn, 
remained stagnant for lack of capital expenditure. Mr. Chamberlain 
broke this vicious circle; and since then Nigeria has progressed 
remarkably. Sir William has only one serious criticism to make of 
our present administration. He contends that the Provincial Courts 
should be debarred from trying natives for capital offences, and that 
this function should be performed by a circuit judge of the Supreme 
Court, and that Counsel should be admitted to plead in these trials. 
This would not interfere with the principle of the exclusion of Counsel 
from the Provincial Courts. Nor would it derogate from the dignity 
of the Emirs, who could be present on the bench beside the judge. 

H. A. WYNDHAM. 


Through the Congo Basin. By DouGLas FRASER. 1927. (London: 
Herbert Jenkins. 8vo. xii + 283 pp. 16s.) 


Mr. FRASER travelled across the Congo Basin collecting specimens 
for the Natural History Museum, passing through the country to the. 
east of Lake Leopold, across the Lukenie river to Lusambe on the 
Sankuru, and from there north-eastwards to the Congo. His book 
contains much interesting information about this little-travelled area, 
but it is rather marred by a tendency to facetious comment. He is 
not optimistic about the results so far achieved by Europe in the 
Congo Basin, and is particularly critical of the insolence and unre- 
liability of most of the natives. The Batwa pigmies seem to have 
given him most satisfaction. His cure appears to be that which he 
applied to his own porters on a critica] occasion : ‘‘ a Sam-Browne belt 
and common-sense.” H. A. WYNDHAM. 


Can Africabe Won? By W.J.W.Roome. 1927. (London: Black. 
8vo. 7s. 6d.) 


THOSE who have heard Mr. Roome discourse on his travels in 
Africa will realise what this book characteristically does not disclose— 
their astonishing extent. For example, he has crossed Africa several 
- times along the “ strategic line’’ between Christianity and Islam, 
which, according to him, stretches from Zanzibar first in a northerly 
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direction almost to the frontier of French Somaliland before it crosses 
the continent to the coast of Guinea and Senegal. The description 
which he gives of the conditions along this line is a useful contribution 
to an important aspect of the African problem. Apart from this we 
cannot help regretting a certain absence of balance in some of Mr. 
Roome’s statements. It is, for example, quite incorrect to say that 
from the Mines and Works Act of 1911 “ flowed regulations barring 
the natives of South Africa from all skilled trades and restricting 
colour to unskilled trades.’’ All the Act purported to do was to give 
the Government power to continue the mining regulations which had 
always been in force in the Transvaal. Even this it eventually failed 


. todo. It was never used to exclude natives from all skilled trades. 


His account too of the Johannesburg compounds and his reflection 
that “‘ the higher the value of the commodity, the lower the type of 
white man engaged in its obtaining,’’ are hardly justified by the con- 
ditions of the gold-mining industry as at present conducted. He is 
a little inclined to argue from the particular to the general. This is 
perhaps, difficult to avoid in a book dealing with such a vast subject. 
Such stories as those of the staff officer who talked about “ poking 
Cetewayo up to fighting point ”; and of the two settlers from South 
Africa, whom he heard in Uganda discussing Basutoland as “ too 
good for niggers,” are only of value if placed in their proper relation 
to the majority of Europeans in Africa, who would deprecate such 
opinions. The last two chapters are devoted to a scheme for evangel- 
ising tropical Africa. H. A. WyYNDHAM. 


United West Africa (or Africa) at the Bar of the Family of Nations. 
By Lapipo SOLANKE. 1927. (The West African Students’ 
Union, London. 8vo. 71 pp. 2s. 6d.) 


Mr. SOLANKE’S main object seems to be to prove that when Europe 
came into contact with Africa in the fifteenth century both were 
“exactly or fairly at the same stage of economic progress,” and that 
it was the introduction of chattel slavery and the slave trade by 
Europe, neither, as he argues, having existed in Africa before, whic 
has prevented Africa from moving at the same pace that Europe 
has moved since then. Furthermore, it took the white race a thousand 
years to arrive at its present level of advance, whereas it took the 
Japanese, a Mongol race, fifty years to catch up with them. He sees 
no reason why the West Africans, a negro race, should not do the 
— ‘re the conditions, as set out in the last chapter, are duly 

ed. 


A Modern History for South Africans. By PROFESSOR WALKER. 
1926. (Oxford: Basil Blackwell. 8vo. xiv-+ 482 pp. 12s. 6d.) 


PROFESSOR WALKER has set himself the task of writing South 
African history as a part of the history of Western civilisation. In 
this he is entirely successful. It is the way South African history 
should be written for schools. The writer well remembers how, when 
he learnt English history at school, the French would from time to 
time emerge from obscurity to be fought and immediately return 
thither after defeat. We noticed one or two slips. Lord Frederick 
Cavendish did not go to Ireland as Viceroy, but as Chief Secretary. 
Lord Grey of Fallodon is not an Earl but a Viscount. He was a 
Baronet when the War broke out. H. A. WYNDHAM. 
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The Christian Approach to the Jew: Budapest-Warsaw, April 1927. 
Being a report of conferences on the subject held at Budapest and 
Warsaw in April 1927. (London: Edinburgh House Press. 8vo. 
208 pp. 2s. 6d.; paper, 2s.) These conferences are significant as a 
first step towards co-operation between Jewish Missionary Societies 
the world over. The Resolutions framed include a condemnation of 
anti-Semitism. In addition to papers on missionary effort and a 
directory of Missions to Jews, the report contains some valuable 
information on the distribution of Jews throughout the world and on 
trends of Jewish thought. M. WRONG. 


Protestant Europe: Its Crisis and Outlook. By ADOLF KELLER, 
D.D., LL.D., and GEORGE STEWART, Ph.D., F.R.G.S. 1927. 
(London: Hodder & Stoughton. Demy 8vo. 385 pp., including 
i-xv, with end paper and other line maps, one coloured map, and 
illustrations. 20s.) 


THE object of this volume is to interpret to the English-speaking 
world the nature and problems of continental Protestantism. The 
book is divided into two parts. Part I concerns “ Europe’s Cultural 
Maelstrom,” a more ambitious title than the scope and treatment 
warrants. It includes a brief historical survey of the Protestant 
Churches in relation to movements in European life and emerging 
political ideals in the post-War world, to the problem of labour and 
the rise of industrialism, and to the cultural development of the 
nineteenth century ; it discusses the relations of Roman Catholic and 
Protestant Churches; and some space is devoted to post-War social 
and relief work, and unity movements. Part II deals with “ The 
Scope of European Protestant Churches,” and is a concise summary 
of the history and present position of the various Protestant Churches 
in Great Britain and the Continent. This section of the book will 
be found useful for reference. 

The Church as a vital factor in the European situation has been 
overshadowed in the popular mind by political, military and economic 
disasters. Naturally the authors are, in the first instance, concerned 
with the problems the War has created for Protestantism. The 
Church, however, has not only a stake in the situation, but has a con- 
tribution to make, and several of the earlier chapters of this book 
are worth the study of anyone who would rightly understand how 
much the present condition of the Protestant Church throughout the 
Continent bears on the various problems which make up the general 
European situation. 

The Churches ought to be the prophets of all movements making 
for the development of a European mind. But, through fear, frag- 
mentary ecclesiastical minorities are thrown into alliances and policies 
which tend towards sectional groups and hinder a common forward- 
looking policy. The unity of Protestantism will always be affected 
by political movements with corresponding and often irritating 
reactions on international questions. On the other hand, the intel- 
lectual upheaval, especially in the “ Free” Churches on the Con- 
tinent, is bound to have a stimulating and liberating effect on the 
European mind generally. Further, the sympathy of a growing 
company in the Protestant Churches with the newer democracies and 
with socialistic policies is an important element in the continental 
situation. The writers are evidently keen protagonists of all the 
newer social, intellectual and unity movements represented by Copec, 
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the Conferences on Life and Work and Faith and Order, the Federal 
Council of the Churches and the World Alliance for promoting Inter- 
national Friendship through the Churches. All of these have a 
significance for European life which no student of foreign affairs can 
afford to neglect. 

The book has defects, some of them exasperating; e.g. the value 
of the racial map of Europe facing p. 48 is greatly lessened by the fact 
that the political boundaries are given as in 1914, and an eight-page 
bibliography is printed alphabetically under authors’ names without 
any attempt at classification or annotation. There are also errors and 
omissions, but, defects apart, the authors have made a useful contri- 
bution to the constructive literature on the problems of post-War 
Europe. KENNETH MACLENNAN. 


The European Situation. By Dr. A. MENDELSSOHN-BARTHOLDY. 
1927. (Yale University Press. London: Humphrey Milford. 8vo. 
viii + 115 pp. 8s. 6d.). The title of this book hardly describes its 
contents. These six lectures to the Institute of Politics at Williams- 
town contain anything but a sober analysis of the European situation. 
Dr. Mendelssohn-Bartholdy’s lively and ingenious mind flashes from 
point to point; from the inexactitude of the term ‘‘ Europe ” to his own 
recent work among the German archives, and hence to British and 
Italian policy in Abyssinia. The whole is diversified by many out- 
bursts almost lyrical in character, and it is perhaps unfortunate that 
the author should have introduced a poetic note in his subject matter 
as well as his style. To take one instance only, his whole treatment of 
the question of Germany and the League (Lecture VI) is calculated to 
give a thoroughly false impression of the sober facts of history, which 
must yet be well known to this distinguished “lawyer and politician,” 
as Dr. Mendelssohn-Bartholdy describes himself. C. A. M. 


The Post-war Mind of Germany and other European Studies. By 
Dr. C. H. HERFoRD. 1927. (Oxford University Press. 8vo. 
248 pp. 10s.) 

THESE sober, lucid and judicious essays represent the attempt of a 
quiet and conscientious mind to appreciate certain broad national and 
international tendencies. Their detached and dispassionate style, 
untouched by political prejudice, is based on sound scholarly knowledge 
and shows that their author is endowed with considerable psychological 
insight. Two of the essays refer respectively to modern Germany and 
Russia, the rest to literary themes and past days. C. A. M. 


The New Germany. By Dr. Ernst JACK, with an introduction by 
Mr. ALFRED ZIMMERN Of the Institute of Intellectual Co-operation. 
1927. (Oxford University Press. London: Humphrey Milford. 
8vo. I02 pp. 5s.) 

Germany in Europe. By “ AucurR.” 1927. (London: Selwyn & 
Blount, Ltd. 8vo. vii+o1 pp. 2s. 6d. 

Gottfried Kinkel as Political and Social Thinker. By Dr. ALFRED R. 
DE JONGE. 1926. (New York: Columbia University Press. 
London: Humphrey Milford. 8vo. xvi+156 pp. IIs. 6d.) 


THERE is a striking contrast between Dr. Jackh’s book, which is a 
reprint of three lectures which he delivered in Geneva in association 
with the League of Nations Institute of Intellectual Co-operation, and 
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“ Augur’s ”’ Germany in Europe. Dr. Jackh has established in Germany 
an Institute of Politics and his object is to prepare the way for a better 
understanding between the nations by appealing to reason and 
morality and truth. ‘‘ Augur,” on the other hand, starts with 
hypotheses which he cannot prove and provokes hostility by an 
obsession which colours his case. Dr. Jackh holds that Germany is 
carrying on the traditions, and realising the hopes, of 1848. Monarchy 
has collapsed, he says, and the collapse is final. For the first time the 
people of Germany rule without the domination of Prussia. They 
seek security and peace. “‘Augur”’ misconstrues the situation in 
Central Europe. He fails to see that while Germany wants to trade 
with Russia she does not want an alliance with the Soviet. 

Just as Dr. Jackh links the ideals of ’48 with the New Germany of 
To-day—the latter being the belated outcome of the former—so the 
record of Gottfried Kinkel’s work and sacrifices as a reformer supports 
the same theory. Kinkel was a political thinker, philosopher and poet. 
For twenty years after the failure of the ’48 Revolution he was a prolific 
writer and sincere advocate of a united Germany under democratic 
government. He escaped from prison in.Germany and sought refuge 
in England. During his exile he carried on a campaign for political 
freedom in Germany. He held the belief that this freedom could only 
come through a republic : otherwise militarist Prussia would dominate. 

Dr. Jackh, a close student of after-War Germany, holds precisely 
the same view. A united Germany must be a democratic Germany. 
A recognition of this fundamental fact must influence students of 
present-day problems in Europe. ROBERT DONALD. 


En Mission Spéciales. ic 2) 
La Vierge Renee du Kremlin} By C. Lucaso. rga7. (Paris: 
Berger-Levrault. 8vo. 444 pp.; ix+340 pp. 9 frs.) 

Botu M. Lucieto’s choice of his subject and his treatment of it 
are strongly reminiscent of Mr. William le Queux. The first of these 
two spirited works recounts the foiling of German espionage during 
the War by the French Secret Service; the second (in novel form) 
hair-raising escapades in Soviet Russia with an ultra-super-vamp. 


Trente ans a la cour de Bulgarie, 1887-1918. By SULTANE P&TROFF. 
1927. (Paris: Berger-Levrault. 8vo. 283 pp. 15 frs.) 


MADAME P£TROFF was a prominent figure at the Bulgarian Court 
during the whole of King Ferdinand’s reign, and her husband held a 
number of high political and military posts. Madame Pétroff is thus 
excellently placed to retail those personal details of Court life which 
weigh so much in Balkan politics; but her agreeable work has little 
historical importance. 


England, Europa und die Welt. By Ericu Opst. 1927. (Berlin: 
Kurt Vowinkel Verlag. 8vo. xv + 355 pp.) 


THE author, a professor of geography at the Hanover University, 
describes this voluminous work as a “ geo-politische, weltwirtschaft- 
liche Studien,” approximately to be translated by “ politico-geo- 
graphic world-economic study.” With the aid of immense statistical 
material he follows the history of the British Empire from the early 
Britons onwards. The work is typical of a certain German attitude 
towards Great Britain, in which admiration, reprobation and a certain 
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amount of envy all have their part. In viewing our history Professor 
Obst almost invariably falls into the usual continental error of attri- 
buting far too much to careful planning on the part of the Government 
and the ruling classes. This is indeed an error into which foreign 
critics of a nation’s policy almost invariably fall. People who believe 
that German plans for the war of 1914 date back at least to 1900 if 
not to 1870, have no particular call to throw stones at Professor Obst 
for seriously maintaining that the World War was prepared and 
organised by England in order to rid herself of her great commercial 
rival. The unfortunate phrase, “my country, right or wrong,” is 
held up by Professor Obst, as by many other continental writers before 
him, as being the leading motive of British policy. The main thesis 
of the book is thus that Britain’s great tragedy to-day lies in the 
unforeseen result of the Great War, in which the real victors were the 
United States, not ourselves. 

Yet, if one has the patience to pass over that sort of thing, one 
finds much that is interesting and a great deal of valuable statistical 
information on Empire and world trade. Professor Obst devotes a 
great deal of space to proving that the “imperialist ’’ idea of an 
economically self-contained Empire behind high tariff walls is impos- 
sible. In this he certainly has the support of the soundest economic 
opinion. We think he is right in maintaining that the division of the 
world into three rival economic entities, the British Empire, Euro 
and the United States, would be bound to lead to catastrophe. n 
the other hand, we cannot admit the argument with which the book 
closes, namely, that for her future development Great Britain has only 
the choice between the Empire and Europe. That we should allow 
our relations with the Empire to fade into something approaching 
those between Spain and her former colonies, in order to join a sort of 
“United States of Europe,” is an idea repugnant to all our traditions. 
Yet it is useless to deny that the problem “ England, Europe and the 
World” exists. Professor Obst may well be right in maintaining that 
the future of Western civilisation largely depends on its solution both 
in a political and economic sense. Upon this question our best minds 
must concentrate for many years to come, and to read this presentation 
of a thoroughly foreign view cannot by any means be described as a 
waste of time. H. Powys GREENWOOD. 


Peace or War: Will Civilisation Crash? By Lt.-CoMpR. THE Hon. 
. M. KeEnwortHy. 1927. (London: Ernest Benn. 8vo. 
Xvi + 320 pp. Ios. 6d.) 


Tus is a politician’s book, not a scholar’s. Its pages teem with 
minor inaccuracies: thus England has not guaranteed Roumania’s 
possession of Bessarabia (for which we may be thankful), nor the 
League of Nations the Danzig loan. It is puzzling when the same 
State is referred to as Serbia, Jugo-Slavia, and the Kingdom of the 
Serbs, Coats (sic) and Slovenes. ‘‘ Anschluss’ with Germany is not 
part of the Austrian Christian Socialist party programme. Certain 
broader points are open to considerable question : thus Poland’s claim 
to the Polish Corridor is not entirely baseless, as Commander Ken- 
worthy seems to suggest. All these points, however, and they are 
very numerous, do not in the least affect the central argument of the 
book. Few will disagree with the main contention, that the world 
to-day is in a very inflammable condition; that neither mental nor 
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physical disarmament has been achieved, or looks like being achieved ; 
that another great war, if it comes, looks like surpassing all previous 
disasters the world has known. The parallel between our relations 
with and attitude towards the United States to-day and Germany 
before the War is, moreover, as valuable as it is disturbing. Whether 
the reader does or does not accept Commander Kenworthy’s solution 
of a pact outlawing war to be concluded between ourselves and America, 
with other nations, and especially those which control the world’s raw 
materials and finance, adhering, yet whatever his opinions he will do 
well to read Commander Kenworthy’s warnings and take them very 
well to heart. C. A.M. 


Disarmament and the Coolidge Conference. By PROFESSOR P. J. 
Nort BAKER. 1927. (London: MHogarth Press. 8vo. 53 pp. 
2s.) In this able little pamphlet Professor Noel Baker analyses the 
Coolidge Conference relentlessly and discovers its uses as an awful 
warning. His brief but cogent arguments, in which he spares the 
British case as little as the American, lead to the conclusions that 
the method of tripartite agreement must be abandoned and that of 
negotiation through the machinery of the League resumed; that the 
problem of national armament must be dealt with as a whole, and 
in full publicity ; that the views of military experts must be subordin- 
ated to those of common-sense; and that disarmament must mean, 
not a stabilisation of the present high level, but a real and drastic 
reduction. 


C. A. M. 


The Law of Territorial Waters and Maritime Jurisdiction. By PHILIP 
C. Jessup, LL.B., Ph.D. 1927. (New York: G. A. Jennings 
Co. 8vo. xxxviii + 548 pp. $9.) 

THE question of territorial waters is of special importance at the 
present moment in view of the proposed codification of its main 
principles by international agreement, and Professor Jessup’s scholarly 
and exhaustive exposition of the whole subject is therefore particularly 
welcome, as it will help to clear and define the issues as they now 
present themselves to statesmen and jurists. 

With regard to the extent of territorial waters, the author is 
definitely in favour of the three-mile limit, and emphatically asserts 
that this limit “stands to-day as a rule of international law.”’ The 
three-mile principle represents, in fact, the minimum of territorial 
jurisdiction which States are at present prepared to accept, and on 
this ground its preservation accords better with that freedom of 
communications and commerce which is such an essential requirement 
of modern times. 

Criticisms to such an admirable book are necessarily few. Excep- 
tion must, however, be taken to the author’s creation of a new zone 
“adjacent to territorial waters,” since the strict legal status of the 
sea can only admit of two divisions : the high seas and territorial waters 
with nothing to go between. Professor Jessup’s definition of territorial 
waters as “ the national territory of a maritime State’ is also open 
to serious objections, as the rights recognised to nations over their 
territory can in no way be assimilated to those exercisable on their 
marginal seas, which are subject to several limitations by reason of 
the principle of complete liberty of navigation in time of peace. 

C. JoHN COLOMBOs. 
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Ten Years of War and Peace. By ARCHIBALD CARY COOLIDGE. 1927. 
(Harvard University Press; Oxford University Press; London : 
Humphrey Milford. 8vo. v+276 pp. 12s. 6d.) 


PROFESSOR COOLIDGE is right in claiming in the Preface to his 
book that the topics of which he treats in the articles, mostly from 
Foreign Affairs, now republished in a single volume, are still for the 
most part matters of current interest and active discussion. He 
comments, in a spirit eminently fair, but revealing perhaps the demo- 
cratic rather than the ruling republican frame of mind in American 
politics, on the main features of the foreign policy of his country 
since the conclusion of the Great War. They all reflect the long- 
thought-out conclusions of a cultivated mind, observant, impartial 
and well informed, on some of the more engrossing problems of our 
day. MAURICE DE BUNSEN. 


The Balearics and their Peoples. By FREDERICK CHAMBERLIN. 
1927. (London: John Lane, The Bodley Head. 8vo. viii+-261 pp. 18s.) 
This is a long and rambling account of the four Balearic Islands 
(Majorca, Minorca, Iviza and Formentera) written in such strangely 
clumsy English as almost to throw doubts on the author’s nationality. 
But, having once surmounted this peculiarity, the reader will find a 
great deal of interesting matter concerning the manners, customs, 
folk-lore and costumes of the people, described with an amount of 
detail that reflects immense credit on the industry of the author. 
There are also very full lists of the flora and birds of the islands and, 
in particular, a most detailed account (occupying seventy pages) of 
the curious prehistoric monuments, éaulas, talayots, and naus in the 
island of Minorca. A slight sketch of the history and climate of the 
islands is given at the beginning of the book, but of other information 
for the would-be tourist (hotels, accommodation, etc.) there is no 
word. : EDWARD GLEICHEN. 


Deutschland und der Vélkerbund. Ursg. von der Deutschen Liga 
fiir Vélkerbund. 1926. (Berlin: Reimar Hobbing. 8vo. 216 pp.) 
This volume of essays was issued by the German Liga fiir Vélker- 
bund after the signature of the Pact of Locarno, but before the Assembly 
of March 1926. Many of the essays are devoted to expositions of the 
League, the Permanent Court, etc., and contain nothing new for 
English readers. Some are pleas for the League; but the remainder 
throw considerable light on Germany’s difficulties with respect to the 
League—difficulties not always understood or appreciated in England. 


Le Contréle Militaire Interallié en Allemagne, sept. 1919~janvier 
1927. By Paut Rogues. 1927. (Paris: Berger-Levrault. 8vo. 
viii + 147 Pp) A brief but interesting account from within of the 
operations of the Interallied Military Commission of Control, on which 
the author himself served. His experiences were obviously not always 
happy, and this book must strengthen the impression that this portion 
of the Treaty of Versailles was one of the most difficult and delicate 
of execution. How far the advantages of the results outweighed the 
friction entailed by the process is a question which the reader must 
answer for himself. C. A. M. 


1 He appears to be an American by birth. 
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Die Staatsausgaben von Grossbritannien, Frankreich, Belgien und 
Italien in der Vor- und Nachkriegszeit. Einzelschriften zur Statistik 
des Deutschen Reichs. No. 2. Unterlagen zum internationalen 
Finanzvergleich. Bearbeitet im Statistischen Reichsamt. 1927. 
(Berlin : Verlag von Reimar Hobbing. 4to. 574 pp. Rm. 25.) This 
exact and laborious work gives a detailed account of the State expendi- 
ture of Great Britain, France, Belgium and Italy, both before and after 
the War, showing how far each State assumes control of private incomes, 
how far income or capital is transferred by the State from one citizen 
to another, and what sums are devoted to foreign payments; and, 
further, what are the purposes to which the funds thus received are 
devoted. These data are intended to serve as a basis for a scientific 
international comparison of the taxpayers’ burdens. The work has 
been carried out with the thoroughness peculiar to its country of 
origin, and its results will be valuable not only to statisticians. 


A. M. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL HISTORY OF THE WORLD War. 


The following volumes of the Economic and Social History of the 
World War, published by the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, have been received :— 

Belgian Series. 
L’ Industrie Belge pendant l’occupation allemande, 1914-1918. By 
‘ COMTE CHARLES DE KERCHOVE DE DENTERGHEM. 1927. 
xii + 310 pp. 
L’Action du Gouvernement Belge en matiére économique pendant la 
guerre. By FERNAND VAN LANGENHOVE. 1927. xii + 269 pp. 
French Series. 
Le Probléme du Logement. By HENRI SELLIER and A. BRUGGE- 
MAN. -1927. Xii + 177 pp. 
L’Organisation du Travail dans la région envahie de la France 
pendant l’occupation. By PIERRE BOULIN. 1927. xx -+ 161 


Chomage et Placement. By ANDRE CREHANGE. 1927. xii + 
128 pp. 
Les Bots d’ceuvre pendant la guerre. By LE GENERAL CHEVALIER. 
1927. xii + 196 pp. 
German Series. 
Der einfluss des Krieges auf die Landwirtschaftliche produktion in 
Deutschland. By FRIEDRICH AEREBOE. 1927. 8vo. xv + 
233 PPp- 
Italian Series. 
La Guerra e il Sistema Tributario Italiano. By Luici EINAUDI. 
_ 1927. Xxvili + 505 pp. 
Publishers: French and Belgian: Paris: Les Presses Universitaires 
de France. Italian: Bari: Gius. Laterza & Figli, Editori. 


German: Berlin and Leipzig: Deutsche Verlags-anstalt 
Stuttgart. 
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